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A Bulletin 


. HEN Tue Epucationat Screen passed its first birthday last January, 
it became subject to that disease—inevitable for all magazines and fatal 
to some—which is known as “Expirations.”” Naturally it gives us great 

pleasure to make the following report on the condition of this patient: 


New Subscriptions and Renewals for the past two months are 
74% greater than the Expirations for the past six months. 


We can trust our readers, our contributors, and our advertisers to appreciate 
fully the significance of the above statement. 


Novelty, Habit, Merit 


AVE we passed the heyday of the theatrical movie? To answer either 
“yes” or “no” requires some temerity, for either amounts to prophecy 
which is always rash. But consider one simple aspect of the question. 
If the figures given out by moviedom in its most serious moments can be 
trusted, there were 20,000 movie theatres operating in the country a few years 
ago. Today the same figures from the same sources have dropped to 18,000 or 
below. 
Back of most of these movie houses was the vision of millionairedom for 


owners or lessees. The vision was born of the press agent poison which has 


permeated the whole industry to its vast detriment. The type of mind that was 


drawn toward movie-exhibiting was the type that could believe the absurd 
advertisements. It is the type that can go on believing them as they have grown 
more hectic and desperate. And it is the type that will continue indefinitely as 
the exhibitors of stupid pictures for the vacant-minded, which will forever con- 
stitute the bulk of the movie output. 

' But some of these theatre-owners were disillusioned rapidly—two thousand 
theatres are gone. Most of those remaining have modified their ambition; they 
are struggling only to make a living but their method remains the same. They 
read the delirious ads of the forthcoming productions, inquire of friends who 
have seen or shown them, listen to the fluent patter of the salesman—and try to 
guess the truth about a film. When they guess right, they glow over the view 
through the glass doors of their lobbies as they “stand ‘em up” outside. When 
they guess wrong, they accept it as part of the game. It is a gamble anyway. 

What does it come to, then—this situation? Eighteen thousand theatres are 
apparently enough to run all the films the present movie public will support. 
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The “novelty” days are over and two thousand theatre-fulls are gone. The the- 
atres remaining are filled by “habit”. There is still a large fraction of the public 
who have never gone at all, and who never will go except for “merit” in the 
films. Nothing but better films—and these must be made by better men—can 
bring back the lost audiences and win the new ones. The heyday of the movies 
as they are is past. There will be another heyday, however, for the movies as 
they can be. 


The One Percent 


HE chief difficulty with the “visual movement” is that there is hardly 

enough of it to move. It is a safe statement that not one teacher in a 

hundred in this country is using the visual appeal, consciously and sys- 
tematically in the teaching process, to anything like its full value. 

Can one per cent be said to constitute a “movement”? It can. Great move- 
ments always start with the merest fraction of one per cent. The first one per 
cent is the hardest, and when that one per cent begins active operations on the 
other ninety-nine, the movement is under way. This is the present status of the 
movement for visual education. The one per cent comprises thousands of teachers. 
They know the values they are advocating, and they are going after their col- 
leagues vigorously. There is now a genuine “visual movement.” 

Education by declamation and audition should thank its lucky stars that 
pupils have eyes. Those eyes, even without rational direction from the talking 
teacher, steadily through all the centuries have been furnishing a large proportion 
of the results credited to the educational system. What these eyes can do when 
scientifically set to work upon the brains behind them, can only be guessed at now. 
(We are beginning to find out, and one of these days we shall know.) 

This professional backwardness of visual instruction is due to just one 
primary cause—the ignorance of the ninety-nine per cent. It is not due to the 
high cost of visual equipment or lack of funds in schools; it is not due to the 
crowded curriculum or overloaded teachers; it is not due to lack of evidence from 
learned theory or actual practice. All these are but secondary and minor causes, 
as we expect to show in succeeding issues. The fundamental reason for the lag- 
ging progress of visual instruction in the United States is the pure ignorance 
throughout the teaching profession as a whole regarding visual aids, their poten- 
tialities and their use. 

This magazine was founded to let the one per cent reach the ninety-nine. 
The :performance is going on steadily. One of these days we shall be able to 
announce in these pages that two per cent are after the ninety-eight. Such is 


progress. 


. 1001 >?) 


HIS is a word to the scores of readers who have been writing to us since 

September Ist, asking for the new edition of the booklet, “1001 Films.” 
Naturally you are impatient. So are we. 

The forthcoming edition (the third) is a more elaborate piece of work than 

has yet been attempted in this field. Over 6,000 films have been individually carded, 
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rental sources determined, and data gathered for summaries and reviews of each 
film. Correspondence is still going on with producers and distributors to eliminate 
all error, as far as this is possible in such a compilation from heterogeneous 
sources and in a field which is still more or less chaotic. The multiplicity ot firms 
engaged in the field, the extreme irregularities and variations in their systems of 
handling films, and the unreliability of much of the printed data which is distrib- 
uted (a heritage from the theatrical film methods )—make the assembling, sifting, 
verifying and organizing of such material a formidable task. ; 

It is difficult to name a definite date for the appearance of the book, but we 
hope to get it to our readers about the time the next issue (November) goes into 
the mails. We shall do our utmost to better this date, but we count upon your for- 
bearance if we fail to do so. We believe that you agree with us that maximum 
accuracy in the book that is to serve you for a year is of greater moment than a 
few weeks delay in its appearance. 


Theatrical Films for the Non-Theatrical Field 


HE booklet mentioned above will contain, of course, a substantial number 
of theatrical films, which for various reasons will be out of rental reach 





of many schools and communities. Because of this fact we have received 
occasional protests from non-theatrical distributing firms against the inclusion of 


such films. These protests are based on some perfectly sound arguments, but 
there are also sound arguments on the other side. The whole situation—not a 


simple one—will be discussed rather fully in an editorial in an early issue of 
THE EpUCATIONAL SCREEN, and it will also be treated in the editorial matter to 
be included in the new edition of the booklet itself. 

Just here we are concerned with but one of the opposing arguments, namely, 
that “the non-theatrical field does not want theatrical films, hence, why list them ?” 

It is becoming more and more clear that “entertainment” films are to be the 
entering wedge toward visual instruction in the great majority of non-theatrical 
centers. Entertainment films, at a very modest admission charge, will pay for 
themselves, pay for the projector, and develop surplus funds which can go toward 
the purchase of other visual equipment and the extension of serious visual in- 
struction. 





Only a small proportion of the theatrical film output (the portion we shall list 
in the booklet) is suitable for this purpose, and such films cost more than the non- 
theatrical films now available. But they are also better entertainment. They pay 
better, in spite of the higher cost, and the centers that can afford them will use 
them. They do use them. That there may be no doubt on this point we reprint 
here a recent communication entire, omitting merely the names involved, for we 
do not wish to subject the writer and his institution to an epistolary barrage of 
question or criticism. (We expect to run a formal article later, written by the 
writer of the communication given below, on the activities along these lines at 
his institution. ) 
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“To the Motion Picture Reviewer, | 

THE EpUCATIONAL SCREEN, mere: 

Chicago, Ill. non- 

“The entertainment course committee of the —-——————College gives a | 

moving picture show each Saturday night for the benefit of the students. It field. 

has been our endeavor to select from the lists of the commercial producers rical 

such films as would furnish high-class entertainment and at the same time a fo 

be entirely clean and wholesome—such films as teachers and prospective teach- oe 
) 


ers would be pleased to see. For a committee whose experience in this field 
has been as limited as ours, this is a rather difficult task. Occasionally we Ho 
find ourselves exhibiting a film that is not quite what we expected it to be. 

“IT am enclosing list of pictures which have been represented to us as 
suitable for our use in the course of the next school year. Will it be possible 
for you to assist us by giving us your judgment as to the character and 
suitabiltiy of each of these films? We shall be very glad indeed for any 








sugestions you may be pleased to make.” Signed ———_———__ nea 

“The Exciters Only 38 

A Gentleman of Leisure Hail the Woman 

Fog Bound oe ae oe 

The Snow Bride Song of Life 

Sixty Cents an Hour My Boy 

Java Head Penrod 

The Ne’er Do Well Primitive Lover 

Glimpses of the Moon Sonny 

You Can’t Fool Your Wife Masquerader 

The Rustle of Silk Trouble 

The Dictator Eternal Flame 

The Young Diana Skin Deep 

The Bonded Woman East Is West 

Top of New York Mighty Lak a Rose 

Blood and Sand Sure Fire Flint ie 

The Cowboy and the Lady Your Best Friend = 

Clarence Rags to Riches 

Ebb Tide Heroes of the Street 

Making a Man Little Church Around the Corner 

Nobody’s Money The Road to London 

Adam and Eva Home Keeping Hearts 

The Leopardess Father Tom 

The Tiger’s Claw The Rider of King Log 

The Law of the Lawless Tracks 

Mr. Billings Spends His Dime The Isle of Zorda” 

The Woman with Four Eyes 

We need not give here our answer to the correspondent, other than to say that we 
congratulated him on the general excellence of the list and on the important role he and 
others like him are playing in developing activity in this field. We would point out 4 
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merely the strong evidence afforded by this single letter on the point at issue, whether 
non-theatrical centers do make any use of theatrical films. 

All this still does not touch the great question of distribution to the non-theatrical 
field. It cannot be answered briefly. We are convinced, however, that the non-theat- 
rical field must be served by firms who understand and specialize in that field—which means 
a form of exchange distinctly different in personnel and methods from the theatrical ex- 
changes. ThiS matter will receive considerable space in our future issues, both in edi- 
torials and formal articles. 


How To Get a Projector 


N illuminating pamphlet, edited by Leon N. Neulen and published by The 
National Child Welfare Association, offers nine specific suggestions as to 
ways of acquiring ‘a projector. We reproduce on this page a “Booster 


Receipt” which is recommended for use in the campaigns. (Continasd én tani tan 


(Front 





date, or to Four 
committee. 


This half good for two admissions 


Admissions at any m¢ 


ition picture enter 


This half good for two admissions 


BOOSTER RECEIPT 
a (Transferable) Nox. 
Mr. of , a sceks hinaae oe 
Name City State 
I accept this receipt in exchange for One Dollar, paid to assist in the purchase of a..........8..-..005: 
eoceesccsceves ie ia ‘ .(motion picture projector) .for 
ot ° 
& State 
This receipt entitles the holder to a refund of One Dollar, with six per cent interest one year from 


tainment given under the auspices of undersigned 


Committee Chairman. 








Every RECEIPT (of this kind) that you buy 
tipnal program, (three reels each week) on some regular 
motion picture entertainments. It 


will pay for all 


will help to do 


rental of 


Date FOR iced bie ie 
Organization 
(Back) 
MR. LOYALTY: How many Receipts? 
Every cent you keep in your home tgwn makes it a better town 
Every way in which you add new attractions to your’ town makes for a larger patronage. 
Every wholesome home activity you suppert brings you and your townsmen into better comradeship. 
Every GOOD motion picture you can bring to your city gives a new impulse to right living. 


all this. It will maintain a free educa- 
selected day. It is good for four admissions to 
films for ten weeks. It will leave a profit 








balance in your committee’s treasury to aid them in becoming braver in bringing to you the best picture 
entertainment the producers can offer 


The surplus prpfits will come back to your home town as “bread cast upon the waters.” 
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The Educational Screen 


Enriching Learning Through the Use of 
Visual Aids” 


GEORGE C. Kyte, Associate Professor of Education, 


Washington University, St. Lows, Missouri. 


SHORT time ago a scientist whose 

greatness will never be questioned, 

paused in the course of his activities 
in his own field of effort to indulge in some 
rather positive statements on a subject which 
was foreign to anything in his previous ex- 
periences. He has been quoted as stating 
in the course of his remarks that if the total 
essential human knowledge could be re- 
produced in a series of moving picture films, 
an individual’s exposure to them would be 
sufficient to make of him a well educated 
person. Since many teachers using moving 
pictures as educational means have made 
the same assumption thoughtlessly and 
merely exposed pupils to visual materials, 
is it any wonder that an eminent lay person 
should err similarly in assuming that ade- 
quate returns are thus obtained? 

Such a type of teaching is analogous to 
the methods of planting seed adopted by 
the lax farmer. When the planting season 
arrives he harnesses his ill-kept nag to a 
dilapidated seeder and without further ado 
scatters the seeds over his land. Copious 
quantities are thrown to the winds in the 
hope that a sufficient amount will take root 
as will guarantee a good yield of crop. 

Not a very long time ago a teaching situ- 
ation developed which afforded me the op- 
portunity to observe this same method ap- 
plied to educational planting. The boys of 
a certain school were assembled in the audi- 
torium to be exposed to six reels showing 
the manufacture of an automobile. The 
classes crowded in with evident anticipation 
of seeing a “movie” in much the same spirit 
as if they were going to a “thriller” in a 
local theatre. During the first few reels 


they watched the picture with considerable 
interest. Then a restless murmur began to 
sweep over the audience. It grew and per- 
sisted as the program was continued. The 
waning of interest in many cases was very 
noticeable. Rapidly it approached a climax 
when it became certain that the picture 
would require time beyond the closing hour 
Shortly before this time was 
reached a continual stream of boys began to 
seek the various teachers and made to them 
the strangest collection of excuses for be- 
ing dismissed that anyone ever heard. Many 


of school. 


others turned their attention to this grow- 
ing line but refrained from joining it be- 


cause of the large number of unsuccessful 
pleas noted. I am sorry to say that I did 
not have the opportunity to observe the 
follow up lessons which took place in some 
of the classes the next day, but from what 
happened at the showing of the pictures I 
am sure that the results were unquestionably 
poor. The possible outcome from the pro- 
posed moving picture educational plan of 
the great scientist would be correspondingly 
unsatisfactory without a doubt. 

These remarks are not intended to convey 
to you the idea that moving pictures should 
not have a place in our educational scheme. 
On the contrary I am sure that there is no 
question in the minds of most of our edu- 
cational leaders that the film and in fact 
many other kinds of visual aids should be 
used more extensively in the classroom in 
order to obtain better results in learning. 
The problem we face is how to use as well 
as what to use as visual aids in order that 
efficient learning will be maintained. 

The careful farmer exemplifies for us the 


*Address before the Visual Instruction Conference at Oakland, July, 1923. 
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analogous procedure which we need to fol- 
low. Before beginning his planting he in- 
spects his seeder and makes all necessary 
repairs and adjustments which will put it 
Next he 
harnesses his well-kept horse to the vehicle 


into very good working order. 


and carefully spreads his tested seed over 
his prepared ground. Then he covers the 
seed just as painstakingly, not neglecting to 
smooth the surface so that the harvesting 
can be done most economically and eff- 
ciently. His 
expect. He obtains a bumper crop, while 
his more careless neighbor cited previously 


returns are what we should 


complains about his own meager one. What 
produced the good returns? You will say 
“Careful previous preparation, thoughtful 
sewing, and just as careful turning over 
of the seed and finishing of the planting.” 

Translated into teaching technique we 
have determined three principles which 
should govern our procedure: (1) Careful 
preparation before using visual aids in order 
that real interest may be aroused and mean- 
ingful needs felt; (2) Presentation of the 
essential visual material as a means of meet- 
ing the felt needs; and (3) Directing the 
pupils’ interest and efforts growing out of 
the exposure to the visual aids, into chan- 
nels of activities providing adequately for 
review of the content. Of course, this is 
nothing more or less than the application of 
the laws of learning — readiness, exercise 
and effect. 
definite purposes ; 
accomplish their ends; 


The pupils will have in mind 
they will feel a desire to 
they are ready for 
the experience presented by the visual mate- 
rials; and the success of it will bring satis- 
faction to them. Hence, learning will have 
become enriched and effective. 

The teacher’s technique must be just as 
thoughtful and purposeful whether she is 
using moving pictures, slides, flat pictures, 
or other visual education materials. It is 
not improbable that through such careful 
adherence to sound educational procedure 


THROUGH 
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she will find that visual aids “will supply 
some of the intermediate steps in the grasp- 
ing of large conceptions” on the part of her 
pupils. (Bagley; Editorial in Visual Edu- 
cation Magazine, January, 1923.) The en- 
richment of the children’s experience by 
means of the visual aids will be evident in 
any of the types of natural attacks in teach- 
ing. The solving of problems, the execu- 
tion of projects, the use of appreciation les- 
sons and the motivation of drill become pro- 
ductive of better outcomes as a result of 
the thoughtful introduction of the visual 
materials. In any one of these activities, it 
can be seen readily that right use of visual 
materials is in fact the presentation of an 
appreciation lesson. 

Some concrete examples of teaching 
through visual aids which it has been my 
good fortune to come in contact with in 
the Berkeley public schools during the past 
year or so will serve to illustrate the appli- 
The 


first case is indicative of the correct use of 


cation of the principles to practice. 


a motion picture as an aid to enriching 
The 
pupils of a sixth grade class were studying 
about Africa. 
struct a floor map of it, they were consult- 


learning in the execution of a project. 
In order that they might con- 


ing a large collection of textbooks, books of 
travel, the National Geographic Magazine, 
and a variety of other materials which they 
While they were in the midst 
of their activity, the filmed in 
\frica by the naturalist, H. A. Snow, were 
advertised as a coming feature by a local 
The resourceful 


had obtained. 
pictures 


moving picture theatre. 
teacher turned the attention of her pupils 
to this possibility of getting first hand some 
important information about Africa. She 
visited a theatre in a nearby city where the 
picture was being presented and took notes 
while it was being shown. These she used 
as the basis of planning with the children 
so that when they saw the picture they 
have in mind some definite, 


would very 
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meaningful problems which the production 
would materially help them to solve. With 
this adequate preparation for an apprecia- 
tion lesson, the class attended the special 
morning show for school children. 

The afternoon periods were given over to 
a discussion of the picture as a beginning of 
the activities involving review. In this first 
review even the materials read in books and 
elsewhere were introduced and criticized in 
the light of the morning’s experiences. Also 
during the next few days compositions were 
written about the pictures, illustrations were 
drawn, models made, and similar activities 
were carried on. Thus the materials from 
the pictures were assimilated and_ utilized 
by the pupils, through a series of interesting 
projects requiring repetition of subject mat- 
ter. 

Another sixth grade class enriched its 
learning by means of a second type of visual 
aid. The members were studying Egyptian 
history having in mind the solution of the 
problem: ‘What constitutes the essential 
historical information which will show 
Egypt’s contribution to the progress of civil- 
ization?” This problem needed to be solved 
before the pupils could continue their proj- 
ect, the writing of a pageant depicting the 
progress of civilization. With the felt need 
in mind, they planned a trip to the museum 
to see the Egyptian mummies and other 
ancient relics of this early civilization. Un- 
der the teacher’s guidance the pupils devel- 
oped a program, listing the objects they 
were to study and what they wanted to find 
out from first hand observations. This in- 
volved careful planning to the end that the 
essentials, even to important details, would 
not be missed. The children organized 
themselves into groups to each of which 
they assigned special responsibilities. These 
were natural activities for them in the light 
of their interests and purposes. Therefore, 
their excursion to the museum presented to 
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them an exceptional opportunity for enrich- 
ing their experiences and increasing their 
knowledge by a real experience, exposure 
to materials representative of the life and 
customs of the ancient peoples. 

The visit required the whole of one school 
day. Teacher, pupils, and many of the par- 
ents spent a fascinating time in the one small 
section of the museum. There was little 
evidence of the desire on the part of anyone 
to go elsewhere during the time spent in the 
building. explanations and 
questioning were indulged in similar to that 
which adult research students would have 


Discussions, 


carried on in the same situation. For some 
time thereafter, this experience served as a 
basis for much oral and written composition 
involving a review of Egyptian life and 
customs. All through the remaining periods 
spent on the study of Egypt the influence 
of the visit to the museum was very marked 
in the thinking, acting and feeling of the 
children. It was noted in the contributions 
it made to their major project in such activi- 
ties as the writing of a section of the pageant 
dealing with Egyptian history and geog- 
raphy, the making of the necessary stage 
scenery, the designing and making of ap- 
The products of these 
purposeful experiences were concrete rec- 


propriate costumes. 


ords of the desirable outcomes attained. 
The use of slides by the children of a 
fourth grade class illustrates how these were 
utilized to enrich learning when, first, care- 
ful preparation; secondly, meaningful ex- 
posure; and thirdly, purposeful follow up 
or review activities were observed in using 
them. The class was studying about the 
missions of California. The special respon- 
sibility of a group in the class consisted of 
developing and presenting reports, on mis- 
sion life to the rest of the pupils. This 
group went to the auditorium and examined 
They read 
The busi- 


carefully a collection of slides. 
the accompanying descriptions. 
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nesslike discussions which followed led to 
the selection of a limited number of good 
slides. 
series of reports. 
course of these activities the teacher joined 


Then these children planned their 
Several times during the 


the group and gave the pupils the benefit of 
her suggestions and criticisms. The whole 
performance moved so interestingly to me 
that I sought an opportunity to see it car- 
ried to a conclusion. 

When these children reported to the class 
actually using the balopticon in rendering 
their appreciation lessons most effective, 
the other members listened and observed 
with intense interest. The questioning and 
discussions which followed the presentations 
were sufficient proof of the enrichment in 
learning that was occurring. 

A similar procedure by second and third 
grade children using stereopticon pictures 
and stereoscopes in reporting to their 
classes which were taking imaginery trips 
around the world presented corroborating 
evidence that the development of a good 
technique in the use of visual aids inevitably 
enriches and enhances learning. 

It is possible for anyone whose interest 
in children’s learning leads him to observe 
their activities where natural situations are 
maintained in the classroom, to add many 
examples similar to those presented. Un 
doubtedly some occur to you at this moment. 
Therefore to continue at length to present 
concrete evidence of how visual aids may 
enrich learning is unnecessary. Hence in 
conclusion I will cite only one more ex- 
ample, doing so because it exemplifies this 
type of teaching where very young children 
are concerned. 

The pupils in a kindergarten had planned 
the project of building and furnishing sev- 
eral stores using Patty Hill blocks for this 


purpose. The teacher led her children to 


discuss the various kinds of stores which 


contribute in large measures to the comfort 
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and welfare of the home—the grocery, the 
bakery, the hardware store and the like. 
In concluding this discussion she planned 
with the class a series of visits to the stores 
near the school. 

Before these excursions were begun, she 
went to every store and made mental notes 
which she felt would help her in guiding 
the children to obtain the best returns from 
their trips. She discussed the proposed 
visit of her class with each of the store 
keepers until she felt that most of them had 
acquired a sympathetic attitude with what 
she was attempting to do for her children 
and also how these business men and women 
could contribute materially to make the les- 
sons very effective. Just before the chil- 
dren started on each excursion, the teacher 
worked out with them some questions which 
she planned that they should discuss when 
they returned to the kindergarten. Hence 
she stimulated their observation, by very 
careful preparation. The stores that the 
children built afterwards and the activities 
dramatized in them showed plainly how 
valuable visual aids become to young chil- 
dren, also when careful planning accompa- 
nies their use. 

Every teacher in every class can obtain 
the same results when she observes the 
laws of learning in making use of visual 
materials. The learning of her children will 
be greatly enriched through their use if she 
provides them with: first, an opportunity 
to prepare adequately for the program of 
exposure to visual materials; secondly, the 
wise guidance during their exposure which 
will make it a purposeful and meaningful 
one; and thirdly, the opportunity to carry 
on activities after the experience by way of 
review which will involve the utilization of 
the content gained from the materials. The 
outcomes achieved will be sufficient proof 
to her that learning has been enriched 
through the use of visual aids. 
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The Educational Screen 


Development and Extension of Visual Education 
in Michigan 


Tuomas E, JOHNSON, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


HE use of all visual aids except slides 

and films has for years been taught 

in all our state institutions of learn- 
ing. Students there also to a certain extent 
have been made acquainted with the use of 
slides and the operation of lanterns, through 
their frequent use in some classrooms. How- 
ever, the idea of consciously using all visual 
aids as tools under increasingly skilful con- 
trol, to accomplish expert results without 
waste of time, is only now being adopted. 
The old attitude is to consider visual aids 
as conveniences rather than tools—a passive 
rather than an active attitude. 

For special purposes, such as health in- 
struction, physical education propaganda, 
and information as to the resources of the 
state, we in Michigan have been sending 
occasional motion picture films out to 
schools for several vears past. One of the 
men from the Department of Public In- 
struction, with a portable projector, had to 
accompany the film. 

From these experiences and from other 
observation, several facts became more and 
more impressive, until it was felt that some 
action should be taken. Some of these out- 
standing facts are: 


The increasing need for the use in 
schools of films to show pupils the nat- 
ural appearance of processes and mov- 
ing objects which can not readily be 
studied in the original ; 

The financial impossibility of sending 
a man and a projector from the offices 
of the department every time a film for 
teaching purposes should be shown in a 
school ; 


The lack of knowledge among teach- 
ers of how to handle films and operate 
projectors, how to make the best use of 
films in teaching, and where to secure 
suitable films. 


During the first half of 1923 we experi- 
mented with serving all these needs, and 
believe that it can be done—and done prof- 
itably, from an educational standpoint—in 





any well-populated state where local school 
boards will appropriate funds for slide and 
film equipment and supplies as freely as for 
maps, pictures, blackboards and pianos. 

To stimulate the use of school films, the 
department purchased a small library of 
reels related to public school subjects of 
study. These films have been loaned as 
requested by schools scattered over the state. 
During this half year there has been no 
attempt to establish regular circuits nor to 
dictate what films should be used or when. 
Information has been given to all inquirers 
as to where films and projectors of various 
kinds can be secured. 

School leaders all over the state were 
told of the advantages to be had from the 
use of motion picture equipment in actual 
teaching work, and were urged to secure 
serviceable equipment which can be moved 
about from room to room or from building 
to building as needed. Quite a number of 
schools have responded in this brief time, 
in addition to those which were already 
equipped. The list promises to be greatly 
increased during the coming school year. 

As has been stated, teachers generally are 
unfamiliar with the steps necessary to the 
Seeking 


proper use of films in teaching. 
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the most practicable method of correcting 
this unfamiliarity, we decided this year to 
train as many as possible of the students— 
especially the the 
Schools* of the State. This was done by 
offering in each Normal a short course in 
Visual Instruction. 
immediate aims—to acquaint the teachers- 
to-be with: 

1. The theory and technic of using 


Seniors—in Normal 


The course had three 


films in teaching: 
2. How to secure films of various 
kinds, and how to take care of them; 
3. How to operate and care for a 

motion picture projector. 

In two Normals the course was practi- 
cally limited to Seniors, while in the other 
schools the enrollment 


two (smaller) was 


thrown open to all classes. There was no 
credit given other than a letter of recogni- 
tion from the Department to those who suc 
cessfully completed the course. Owing to 
this work being superimposed on an already 
full schedule, the lectures had to be given 
to six different sections of students, meet 
ing at different hours of the day. There 
was time for eight lectures to each section 
In addition to the lectures and some pre- 
pared material given out in printed or 
mimeographed form, each student who so 
desired was given from one to two hours 
of individual coaching in the operation of 
a projector and the physical care of films. 
Under these conditions it is interesting to 
note that the total lecture enrollment ap- 

*In the University of Michigan, courses of 
training in the use of slides and films are not yet 
announced and may be postponed until some time 
during the coming school year. The same applies 
to the Michigan Agricultural College. 
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proximated 750, of whom two-thirds learned 
to inspect and repair film and to operate a 
motion-picture projector. 

By announcement through school superin- 
tendents and commissioners, all teachers in 
adjacent areas were invited to round tables 
held on two different Saturdays at each 
Normal School. While the response to the 
Normal Course offering was extremely en- 
couraging, the response to the Round Table 
invitation was almost negligible—due prob- 
ably to the fact that two urgent letters to 
each Superintendent with enrollment cards 
enclosed, are not enough advertisement to 
bring good results. 

We believe Michigan is the pioneer State 
in offering such work in all its Normal 
Schools. 
have gained useful experience in carrying 
the work thus far. 


Whether that is true, or not, we 


In concluding this brief summary of a 
half year’s effort in paving the way for the 
proper use of films for teaching purposes 
in Michigan, several probabilities may be 
stated. The scheme of training should in- 
clude courses in the University as well as 
the Normals. 
gether with individual training of teachers, 


Demonstration lessons, to- 
should be conducted during certain weeks in 
the school systems of the larger towns and 
cities. No reliance should be placed on the 
response of teachers invited from a given 
area to spend one Saturday at an Institute 
or Round Table held at a convenient central 
point. Sufficient time should be given to 
each course in Visual Instruction to require 
each student to practice each principal fea- 
ture of technic about which instruction is 


given. 
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The Movie and Manners 


J. E. McAFreEe 
University of Oklahoma 


HE blight of the movie upon public 
morals is the subject of essay and ser- 
mon and diatribe all over the land. 
Perhaps a more severe indictment is the 
movie theatre’s corruption of manners. A 
wise man has said that “manners maketh 
man.” 
The disorder of children and young 


rowdies in the small town movie theater is 


notorious. Nor are they to be too greatly 
censured. Their conduct is entirely un- 
regulated. I was standing the other day at 


the elbow of a movie theater manager while 
a serious lecture with stereopticon illustra- 
tions was being conducted in his house. A 
citizen rushed up to the group and exclaimed 
in distress, “Can not some one come and 
bring those children on the front seat to 
order? They make it impossible for any 
one to hear what is being said.” 

As a prominent citizen who was standing 
by hurried away to try his hand the movie 
manager sniffed and muttered in an under- 
tone, “Huh! That is what we have to put 
up with all the time.” ; 

Thoughtful observers declare that the 
now prevalent disreputable conduct of adult 
citizens in stamping out of a public gather- 
ing is the outcropping of irresponsible habits 
which the movie cultivates. These disturb- 
ers of peaceful assemblies seem all the more 
intent upon making themselves conspicuous 
by their interruptions because the lights are 
turned on and their neighbors have a chance 
to see them make their parade in or out of 
the house during the lectures or entertain- 
ment programs. The system operating in 
the picture theaters encourages admissions 
at any old time and retirement when the 
attendant is surfeited. The actors on the 


screen have no feelings to be considered, 


and, popular habits are formed which often 
wreck serious attendance at other public 
performances when the speakers or other 
performers are present in all their sensitive 
flesh. 

So habitual bad manners in 
movie theaters that it is usually impossible 


are these 
to use some of them for any other purposes 
than the unregulated mulling in and out of 
the crowds. In connection with our Uni- 
versity Extension work, they are some times 
found worse than useless. Managers are 
often most generous in offering their facili- 
ties. Usually not only do they permit as- 
semblies for our work in their theaters but 
they frequently furnish their projectors free 
of charge for the exhibit of our films and 
stereopticon slides. Yet, the associations of 
the public with these theaters are such that 
it is next to impossible to assemble a serious 
audience before a screen. 

urthermore, prejudices are often so 
deep-seated among the most serious citizens 
that an exhibit in connection with the exten- 
sion work entirely fails of its purpose be- 
cause the more thoughtful members of the 
community cannot be induced to resort to 
assembly halls which otherwise stand for 
disorderly and irresponsible conduct in the 


community. 


When extension work reaches towns 
where the high school is equipped with a 
projector, the exhibit of films or slides 


serves its purpose with splendid effect. The 
discipline of the school has usually devel- 
oped such habits and traditions of order. 
and it is recognized as so dignified a com- 
munity center, that the public share and 
traditions. School superin- 
tendents and school boards are depriving 


absorb these 


their communities of a great boon, who do 
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not utilize the film as an educational factor 
and equip themselves for its regular use 
under their auspices. 

This solution should not, however, lift 
the burden of responsibility from any com- 
munity to redeem its commercial motion 
picture theater. Usually the 
will welcome any sympathetic and serious 
assistance they may gain from citizen boards 


managers 


or committees in redeeming their places 
from the ill fame into which neglect has 
brought them. 
themselves know how to 


As a rule, they do not 
the 
They consider their 


meet social 
issues of their art. 
work done when they have mastered the 
mechanics of their business. 

sooth Tarkington, in a recent interview, 
has recorded his conviction that the movie 
actors have committed their most serious 
crime against society not in lowering morals 
or cultivating diseased ethical tastes among 
the young; he laments most the degenera- 
tion of the popular esthetic nature through 
the glaring and blasé exhibitions on the 
movie screen. 

Similarly, the serious indictment against 
the commercialized movie is the neglectful 
policy of managers which has allowed their 
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places to become the centers of rowdyism. 
If parents do not feel a responsibility for 
accompanying their children, especially the 
small squirming, scuffling youngsters, a self- 
respecting community will adopt measures 
or see that the city management shall adopt 
measures to preserve the community’s self- 
respect in the maintenance of order. A 
vigorous campaign of popular education will 
be necessary to overcome the depraved 
habits which have already been formed. 
Schools, by introducing positive programs 
for the use of films under their own direc- 
tion, can go far towards this needed com- 
munity redemption. They must pay for 
their neglect, in any case, since corrupted 
manners are inevitably reflected in school 
discipline, no matter under what auspices 
the mischief is done. 

Here is a powerful educational instru- 
ment which the constituted institutions of 
education have been tragically slow to take 
over. They are paying big for their neglect. 
The community is suffering in every fibre 
and filament. “Manners maketh man.” 
The movies are turning out a grotesque 
product in many communities. 


Americanization Through Educational Motion 
Pictures 


STEPHEN 


Industrial Secretary, Yr. 


OR the past three years the Young 


Men’s Christian Association of Pas- 
saic, N. 


Industrial 


J., has had as a part of its 
and Americanization program, 
the projection of educational films, secured 
through our Motion Picture Bureau, Inter- 
national Committee, New York City. These 
programs are kept going throughout the 
entire year, reaching ninety to one hundred 
thousand people, of all ages and nationali- 
ties. We have found the opportunity to 
bring these pictures into industries, foreign- 


M. C. A., 


PULLIS, 
Passaic, N. I 


born clubs and churches, public schools and 
out-of-door summer shows. 

On more than one occasion motion pic- 
tures have gained us the admission into an 
industry where no other parts of our pro- 
gram appealed at that time and from which 
the the Association have ex- 
panded and will continue to expand in 


services of 


reaching the industrial worker. 

The use of motion pictures before for- 
eign-born clubs and churches has been one 
which, without a question, has increased the 
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process of assimilation of those foreign-born 
peoples reached through the program. They 
have shown to these foreign-born friends of 
ours that America is a mighty force in in- 
dustry and commercial wealth, and has, as 
well, scenic beauty. The value of such edu- 
cational pictures toward assimilation by 
the foreign-born of American ideals, insti- 
tutions, etc., is inestimable. We have found 
also, that they are a valuable adjunct in our 
naturalization classes for men and women 
preparing for citizenship. 

These programs are also furnished to 
schools where a large majority of the pupils 
are children of foreign-born parents. The 
letter quoted below, in part, from an audi- 
torium teacher of one of our schools will 
show the value of motion pictures in their 
work: 

“This is to testify that we have been 
using motion picture films furnished by 
your Association for two years and have 
found them of great educational value to 
our pupils of third to eighth grades, in- 
clusive. 

“The grade teachers often speak of the 
great fund of general information the 
children have derived from seeing these 
films that reacts in their academic work. 

“We find the manufacturing and scenic 
pictures of special value.” 

Out-of-door movies was inaugurated in 
Passaic and vicinity three summers ago and 
we have found it to be one of the best 
mediums to “carry on” throughout the hot 
summer months, bringing to those we reach 
a fund of educational knowledge and enjoy- 
ment through the educational and comedy 
reels. We have found that it is not neces- 
sary to add to this arrangement other than 
a one or two reel comedy to hold the atten- 
tion of the crowds of people of all races, 
nationalities and ages, who flock to the 
movie centers eager for each night’s pro- 
gram. Our programs this summer were the 
same as used in the two previous years. 
made up of a scenic, two educational and 
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industrial pictures and finishing with a two 
reel comedy. 

The vice-president of one of our indus- 
tries writes: 

“It gives great pleasure to learn that 
you are going to show your free movies 
again this summer. 

“May I say that I can think of no finer 
evening’s work up in this district than 
this. 

“Let me assure you that you have our 
hearty co-operation and support. 

“One of the reasons that I think g09 
well of this work, and I know I speak for 
the company, is simply that this is con- 
structive and if we had more constructive 
acts of this kind and less negative legisla- 
tion we should not only raise the moral 
standard more quickly but would have the 
great advantage of having made people 
happy.” 

A letter received from the Superintendent 
of Recreation for the City of Passaic reads 
in part as follows: 

‘Please accept our thanks and apprecia- 
tion for the motion picture entertainments 
made possible by your department of the 
Y. M.C. A. These pictures were greatly 
enjoyed by large crowds of all ages and 
nationalities and I personally feel that a 
vast amount of good has been accom- 
plished through this agency and that the 
work should be kept up.” 

I personally betieve that what we have 
accomplished through educational motion 
pictures can be done by no other agencies 
as well. Our equipment is simple: a DeVry 
projector and a portable screen. 

We do not care in the least to change the 
nature of our motion picture programs at 
our out-of-door summer shows for the more 
popular three or four reel feature pictures 
and a comedy, because the Association will 
then have lost its opportunity for attaining 
-educa- 





one important part of its objective 
tion, through visual instruction. 
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A Picture Service on Wheels 


Everett B. Parke, Motion Picture Director, 
Middlesex County Bureau of Agriculture and Home Economics, Waltham, Massachusetts 


T hardly seems possible that any broad- 

minded individual, especially one in 

extension service or welfare work, can 
seriously doubt the value of motion pictures. 
Some educator has said, “We learn three- 
eighths of what we hear, five-eighths of 
what we see, and seven-eighths of what we 
do.” That, to my mind, gives visual instruc- 
tion the balance of power. Through the 
proper kind and use of motion pictures, the 
mind is taught to retain more than three- 
eighths of what we hear and more than sev- 
en-eighths of what we do. When you want 
to remember a ‘phone number or street ad- 
dress, don’t you try to see that number in 
your mind? Asa matter of fact, you want a 
picture to remember rather than a sound. 
More than once when our agents have been 
conducting a demonstration of how to do a 
thing, someone has interrupted with, “That 
isn't the way they did it in the movies.” The 
movie method of doing had stuck. 

So the why of motion pictures did not 
trouble us long. It was the how, and then 
the best method of using this power after we 
obtained it. Even then we made mistakes, 
and no doubt we will make more mistakes, 
but I hope each will prove its lesson. 

Our trustees, believing in the value of 
motion pictures to supplement the work of 
our other departments, supplied the money 
for the outfit, consisting of a No. 2 Grapho- 
scope projector, a Half-tone screen, the 
portable, asbestos-cloth booth required by 
our State law, and a second-hand, light, 
Ford truck. 
opticon. 
put on a show that, when supplemented by 


Later we added a Victor stere- 
With this very complete outfit we 


good music, compares favorably with a city 
“movie.” 
We plan our schedule and book the films 


weeks in advance in an endeavor to avoid 
conflict of dates with local organizations, as 
it is inadvisable to split the smalltown audi- 
ence. We book the films far in advance in 
order to get seasonable subjects or those 
that fit the projects the County agents are 
working on. During the Fall, Winter, and 
Spring we run shows five and often six 
nights a week in a different town each night 
until we have covered the rural towns of the 
County. Then we start around again with a 
Our shows run from 8 to 10 
We do not believe in keep- 


new program. 
or 10:15 
ing the 


p. m. 
farmers or the children out late. 
This means nine or ten reels except when 
there is a speaker. We have found that a 
rural audience attracted to the hall through 
the movies will give close attention to an in- 
structive talk for about fifteen minutes, no 
longer. So it is up to the speaker to get his 
Most of them 
can do it if they understand the game. Some 
preacher, speaking of long sermons, said, 
“There are no souls saved after the first 


message over in that time. 


fifteen minutes.” 

We usually have piano accompaniment, 
sometimes voluntary, but more often because 
of a small emolument and when the music is 
fair to good, it adds much to the value of the 
program. Little accidental noises and the 
side remarks of young people are not noticed 
and therefore do not distract attention from 
the picture. 
the evening enter- 

scenic the late- 
we didn’t start until nine, 


We generally start 


tainment with a reel so 


comers (and if 
there would be some late-comers) will not 
miss any part of a story or educational reel ; 
also because we do not like to have interrup- 
tions after we get into the main part of the 


program. 
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Then comes a one- or two-reeler of edu- 
cational matter, and we have given up try- 
ing to fit all educational reels definitely to 
our local work. It can’t be done; anyway, 
we believe in the broader viewpoint. We 
consider the scenic or travel reels splendid 
educational matter. 

Next follows a three- to five-reel. prefer- 
ably a feature picture containing a human 
interest story to bring home the educational 
subjects. This if possible can be applied to 
our local conditions and our work. Some- 
times a short talk helps to show how we 
can apply the vital points to our own home 
or community work. 

Following this picture we take up a silver 
collection to help pay the expenses of the 
motion picture project. 

Finally, comes an educational reel and a 
one-reel comedy or a _ two-reel comedy. 
Though the comedy may have no educa- 
tional value, it is immensely important. A 
good laugh does us all good and we like to 
turn on the lights when the audience is smil- 
ing and send them home in a happy frame 
of mind. 

The above program is supplemented with 
the use of slides while changing reels. This 
not only avoids an awkward break, but is an 
excellent opportunity for putting much good 
stuff across. Slides containing local an- 
nouncements can be made in a few seconds 
and are always appreciated by the audience. 
Slides are used showing the standing of 
towns in contests, naming the local winners 
of prizes, giving announcements of our 
meetings and general information regarding 
the County Bureau. 

People like to sing, though many of us 
don’t want anyone to see or hear us at it. 
So occasionally we sing between reels, 
throwing the words on the screen with the 
stereopticon. We find the volume of sound 
about a third greater if the hall is left in 
darkness. 

In most of our rural towns these enter- 
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tainments are an established institution, 
Everyone that can, comes. Often a supper 
by some local organization precedes the pic- 
tures, or perhaps after the collection, re. 
freshments are served. 

We generally use the town hall, occasion- 
ally the Grange, church or school hall. The 
pictures could be given outdoors in season- 
able weather, but during the Summer we in 
Massachusetts have daylight saving—fool 
time, the farmers call it—which makes good 
pictures impossible until nine o'clock or 
later. 

We have been at this for a year and a 
half and in that time have pretty well ex- 
hausted some of the better-known sources 
of supply, but new fields keep opening up 
and new films are being made, so we don't 
despair. It would be a simple matter to 
make up programs if we could pay for all 


the films, but when most of our program: 


must come from the free list—well, it is 
more difficult. Speaking of difficulties, the 
comedy is our greatest. The requirements 
are so great. First, it must create spon- 
taneous laughter, because concluding an edu- 
cational program, it must lift them out of 
the deeper thoughts and let them see life is 
not all work. Second, it must have real 
points in it and not depend on slap-stick 
stuff to create a laugh. Third, it must be 
clean. We sometimes show ina church. At 
all times we ask the support of the clergy 
and naturally we cannot screen anything 
objectionable to them. Last year in making 
up one of our programs, I inspected 27 
comedies before finding one suitable for our 
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entertainments. 

For the educational part of our program 
we have used nearly all the Government 
films. Some of the earlier ones are poor and 
of little value, but the later ones are good, 
and for County Bureau work, the Pleasant 
View series is excellent. 

Among the industrials, I think the Gen- 
eral Electric Company heads the list. Their 
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films are always good, not too technical, and 
they have a rather large library. The West- 
ern Electric also have some very good films. 
Our State Board of Health have several and 
are producing more. They are invariably 
good and of great value. Then there are 
hundreds of reels in the industrial field that 
are generally acceptable if the producers 
don’t blow their own horns too much, and 
most of them don't. 
The Homestead 
exceptionally good films of the feature type. 
We have used most of theirs and hope to use 


Films, Inc., have some 


them all. So far they have made but one 
comedy, “Farming in One Lesson.’”” From 
the way our people reacted to this picture, 
we hope for more soon. 

Space would hardly permit the names of 
all the good films we have used, but sub- 
dividing them as Features (and these are 


‘also educational), Educationals, Scenics, and 


Comedies, some of the best are as follows: 

Feature 

Spring Valley 

The Homestead 

Farm Bureau Comes to Pleasant View 

The Benefactor 

Joe McGuire 

The Yoke of Age 
Scenic 

A Prehistoric Bandolier 

Summer Fun in Western National Forests 

Trails That Lure 

A Trip to the Grand Canyon 

Tumbling Waters 

Wonderland of Canyons and Peaks 

Educational 

Making Mother’s Work Easier 

Your Mouth 

Revelations 

Cherryland 

Conquest of the Forest 

Food for Reflection 

A Matter of Form 
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Out of the Shadows 

Texas Trails to the Table 

A Woolen Yarn 

Land of Cotton 

Apples and the County Agent 

The Kid Comes Through 

Comedies 

Farming in One Lesson 

Dog Doctor 

Kids and Kidlets 

Tin Cans 

Papa by Proxy 

Too Much Elephant 

Occasionally we buy films instead of rent- 
ing them. We require a subject for a month 
—usually running it 23 or 24 times." We 
can buy some films for but little more than 
the rentals would amount to, s: metimes for 
less and we still have the film., In this way 
we have acquired the nucleus for a small 
library and it is all stock that could be 
quickly converted into cash if desired. 

A few minutes with a pencil develop some 
interesting figures. Since starting the proj- 
ect, we have run 2,110 reels, approximately 
2,110,000 ft., or 400 miles. This means 33,- 
760,000 individual pictures. During the 
past season we have given 148 entertain- 
ments to a total audience of 24,467. 

Now, as to the value of the project and 
its cost: Our County agents have been hold- 
ing meetings, more or less well advertised, 
for years and yet in most towns there were 
many people that were not familiar with the 
Bureau and its work. We found that in 
no other way could we get together so large 
a per cent of the population as with the 
movies. Old and young, rural and urban, 
they come. Whether they want it or not, 
know it or not, they absorb much educa- 
tional matter. When they get a kernel they 
like, they remember who gave it to them. 
This is helpful at town-meeting time, when 
our appropriation is to be voted on. 

Another valuable point is this: In most 
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towns there are several cliques, generally 


represented by the various organizations in 
the town, but they all come to the movies 
and we feel a better, more wholesome com- 
munity spirit is generated. 

That the pictures definitely promote ex- 
tension work is beyond doubt. At our 
headquarters we frequently have calls for 
information on various subjects relating to 
agriculture or home economics and find the 
idea originated from something they had 
seen in our movies. 

At times we supplement a Bureau meet- 
ing with pictures and there is no question 
but what the added attraction calls out a 
larger attendance. 

Altogether we feel that in no other way 
could we reach so many people, place our 
service in so many hands, give entertainment 
as well as instruction to the rural population 
and at the same time so thoroughly and 
satisfactorily advertise the County Bureau. 
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As we operate, the project is not self. 
supporting. The cost varies according to 
cost of films, distance between towns, musie, 
etc., but averages about $20.00 per night, 
The collections which are purely voluntary 
offerings, average $17.00 and we charge the 
balance to project work. 

Last season the collections averaged $08 
per head. This season to date they have 
averaged a little better than $.09 (the month 
past, $.0998) and it must be borne in mind 
that our audiences are usually about 25% 
to 35% children. 

Some halls are not large enough to aec- 
commodate all that want to come and as the 
children came early, many adults were forced 
to stand. In these towns we give a late 
afternoon show just for the young people 
and in the evening no children are admitted 
unless accompanied by a parent. A collec- 
tion taken up in the afternoon yields about 
$.05 per head. 


Editorials 


(Concluded from page 377) 


The nine suggestions are not theoretical. They have been used repeatedly 


and with success. These plans are workable in any community where there is an 


individual possessing genuine interest in the project and the modicum of energy 


and initiative necessary to put it through. 


1. Make a straight loan from your banker. 
You can sell season tickets at $1.00 each, 
covering six or eight entertainments, two or 
three times a year. This will give you suff- 
cient funds to own full equipment, while pay- 
ing your bank in small regular payments. 

2. Schools cooperate with the church in 
the purchase of equipment. Have the church 
pay one-half the cost and use it on alternate 
days. 

3. The School Boards often pay the initial 
cost of the equipment and the children main- 
tain the cost of the educational and enter- 
tainment films by giving an _ entertainment 
once or twice a month, 

4. Alternate with another town. Get an- 
other superintendent or minister in a nearby 
town who is interested in visual education. 
His aid can help you purchase the equip- 
ment. 

5. Cooperate with the local representative 
of the Farm Bureau. The Bureau will wel- 
come the opportunity of using some of the 
valuable films distributed free by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


_ 6. An individual can purchase the pro- 
jector outright and get his funds and the 
original purchase price back by giving en- 


tertainments and educational programs to the 
school and church. 

7. Parent-Teachers’ organization or Ladies’ 
Aid take hold of the proposition and create 


the interest needed for this community en- 
terprise. The funds can be raised by selling 
season tickets. This makes visual education 


a community affair and quickens the interest 
in-school and community life. 

8. Get ten men public spirited enough to 
advance $25.00 each. This pays for the equip- 
ment and these men can be reimbursed at the 
rate of so much per week. The funds will 
be derived from the entertainments by collec- 
tion or admissions. 

9. Secure the backing of 
through the issuance of loan 
value of each certificate may 
Secure loan through the school 


your patrons 
certificates. The 
be one dollar. 
committee. 


Have certificates signed by president of the 
Student’s 
principal. 


Entertainment Committee and the 
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The Theatrical Field 


Conducted by 
MARGUERITE ORNDORFF 


A Dream Comes True 


O you remember the African magician in 
the Arabian Nights, who picked up Alad- 
din’s palace so casually, carried it to Africa, 
and dropped it there? The 
his tricks again, but cn a much more ambitious 
plan, for this time he has gathered up the whole 
city of Bagdad, whisked it through the air, and 
deposited it in merry England, somewhere be- 


fellow has been at 


tween King Richard's castle and the town of 
Nottingham. 

Not the real Bagdad, you understand—that 
would be too prosy. No, he’s gone and got it 


out of the fairy tales, picked it up in pieces 
a twisting stairway here, a tower there, a. balcony 
or a great, sweeping archway somewhere else- 
and put it together with his curious magic. 

Where, in days gone by, proud knights and fair 
ladies used to wander, and plumes and lances and 
gleaming armor flashed, and the thud of gallop- 
ing horses’ feet sounded on the green turf, there 
now sparkle the gilded minarets of the Sultan’s 
dream city. 
this is surely that very one. 

Grey and gold, silver and glistening black, it 


For if ever there was a dream city, 


stands there, mocking the cynics who never be- 
lieved in it. 
down again, to lose themselves in twisting pas- 


Great archways sweep skyward and 
sages. Crooked stairways skulk along walls and 
leap dizzily into midair to bridge the way to some 
tiny balcony, perched at a reckless angle on a 
sheer wall. Little barred windows, veritable peep 
holes, wink the 
smooth masonry, hiding 
chievous faces! 

Palm trees flourish in secret gardens near the 
sky; Oriental flaunt their 
color balustrades. 
Intricately wrought metal lamps lean at odd cor- 
ners on their tall 
of their own weight; and in the depths of the 
polished that 
make little flcating pools of color, as its strange 


from immense heights of the 


who knows what mis- 


billowing draperies 


and their romance from far 


standards, as if they drooped 


ebony paves the city, reflections 
citizens scurry on their mysterious errands. 

And through the fantastic lights and shadows 
of winding streets and curious dwellings flits a 
brown-skinned fellow the 
Thief of Bagdad! 


This same Thief—who, to be 


with an impish smile 


strictly accurate, 


is really Douglas Fairbanks—says that this new 
picture is essentially for children. That naturally 
includes all of us who haven’t grown up and away 
from could not 
drag us from the delights of the Arabian fairy 
tales. He promises us a story of adventure made 
up of all the most entrancing bits of the fancies 
of Scheherazade—a truly enchanting prospect. 
But more than that, he promises us the pictorial 
background. 


the days when even mealtime 


Beauty of line and composition—and let realism 
fly to the four winds! 

There is gradually becoming settled in the minds 
of the progressive picture-makers, the conviction 











The genial thief himself 


that there is too much realism in the movies. It 
interferes with the artistic quality. In his en- 
deavor to reproduce exactly a locality or a build- 
had_ to 


And 


in many cases, when he sought to make his back- 


ing, the art director frequently has 


sacrifice beauty and simplicity to accuracy. 


he succeeded merely in mak- 
ing it look cluttered. Most of us, no doubt, can 
count on the fingers of one hand the pictures 
we have seen whose backgrounds had true pic- 
Many of them are obviously rich, 


ground look “real” 


torial beauty. 
but they are generally very prosaic. 
Here, then, is an attempt to get away from 











The city of dreams 


realities, to give imagination free play; and in 
carrying out the idea Mr. Fairbanks is fortunate 
in the fairy-tale quality of his story. 
knows what Bagdad really looked like; nobody 
cares—Just so it was beautiful and strange. We 
like to think that it was everything that our 
practical, workaday surroundings are not. The 


Thief of Bagdad respects these treasured illus- 


sions, and gives us something to feed our imagina- 
tions on. 

There is a rather bigger idea behind all this 
than seems at first evident. I think Mr. Fair- 
banks is putting into his picture ideals and con- 
victions that he has clung to this long time. 
a year ago, in discussing motion pictures in rela- 
tion to children, he deplored the unimaginative 
modern child. 

“They must use their imaginations,” he said 
emphatically. 

We need creative minds. 


Over 


The world at present 
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would be in a dreadful state if there hadn’t been 
lively imaginations sprinkled through the ages, 
The child of today is too matter of fact, too 
literal minded. He needs the imaginative and 
emotional stimulus of just the sort of thing that 
this type of picture is likely to provide him. 

It is an interesting experiment, whether one 
views it from the artistic standpoint or the psy- 
chological—one that is quite likely to open the door 
to a new and altogether fascinating 
picture-craft. 

Mr. Fairbanks 


phase of 
once disclaimed to me any 
definite educational purpose in making pictures. 
He was firm in his statement that he made them 
primarily for entertainment. 








An exotic interior 


“Accurate, yes,” he pointed out; “artistic, yes; 
but educational, no—except as they represent with 
accuracy certain times or places or actions which 
have an educational value.” 

Sut in spite of that, and whether he believes 
it or not, I think that now he is pioneering in 


the field of education. 


Production Notes for October 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made by Gold- 
A wyn that the Balzac story, The Magic Skin, 
has been retitled Slave of Desire. The change 
was necessary to avoid confusion with a European 
picture which has been brought to this country 
under the same name. The Hall Caine novel, 
The Master of Man, will come to the screen as 
The Judge and the Woman—this to avoid con- 
fusion with several pictures which have been re- 
cently released under very similar titles. 


FN VON STROHEIM and his company, 
making 


safely after almost a month spent in Death Val- 


Greed, returned to Los Angeles 
ley. This is the first expedition to go into the 
valley for a feature motion picture, and is said 
to have been the largest group of persons to enter 
it since the emigrants who attempted to cross it 


in 1849 and subsequent years. It is said that no 


more than one thousand white people have ever 
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been in Death Valley, which is the lowest, dryes*, 
hottest spot in America. 


B. DeMILLE is editing his film, The Ten 

¢ Commandments, and pteparing for produc- 

tion of Triumph, a Saturday Evening Post story 
by May Edgington. 


ILLIAM DeMILLE has started on Every 
Wo Love, adapted by Clara Beranger from 


Julian Street’s novel, Rita Coventry. 


THER Paramount pictures in production or 
O:: preparation are Booth Tarkington’s Pied 
Piper Malone, Thomas Meighan’s next production 
—James Cruze’s production of the Connelly-Kauf- 
man play, To the Ladies—two Zane Grey stories, 
The Call of the Canyon and The Heritage of the 
Desert—a George Melford production, Flaming 
Barriers, and a Pola Negri production, My Man 


ORMA TALMADGE will be supported in 
Dust of Desire, a new picture for First 
National release, by Joseph Schildkraut, Arthur 
Edmund Carewe, Hector Sarno and Earl Schenck. 
K. McDONALD, who produced Penrod and 

¢ Sam, is to make another Tarkington pic 
ture, the title of which has not been announced 
PERIOD play, starring Constance Tal 
madge, The Dangerous Maid, is now in pro 


duction. 
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ESSUE HAYAKAWA, the famous Japanese 
S star, is to return to the screen this month. 
He will make twelve pictures for Hayakawa 
Productions, Inc., return from 
abroad, where he appeared in a big French pro- 


duction. 


fe'owing his 


AURETTE TAYLOR will appear in Happi- 
L. ness and One Night in Rome, both written by 


Hartley Manners. 


Metro. 


They will be released by 


‘peng HACKATHORNE will have the 
leading role in The Turmoil, to be filmed by 


Universal. 


HE famous novel, Les Miserables, will be re- 
6 eke with Ralph Lewis in the part of Jean 
Valjean, formerly played by William Farnum. 
fe 

EORGE K. SPOOR and P. John Bergren 
- have perfected a “natural vision” motion 
picture at the Essanay Studios in Chicago. The 
new picture, which is said to have depth as well 
as width and height, has required a new cant 
new printing machines, a new projector, and a 
new screen. It has taken the inventors seven 


years to achieve their results. 


Film Reviews for October 


PENROD AND SAM (First National) 

For a real exposition of the way a real boy’s 
mind works, | recommend this picture to you. 
It is a sympathetic handling of the Tarkington 
story because it was done by somebody who 
understands boys. There is no attempt to squeeze 
the incidents into the regular channels of a plot. 
It’s just a record of the things that happen to a 
boy from day to day—from the boy’s point of 
view. It is simple and natural. The “meanest” 
man seems perhaps a trifle overdrawn in_ his 
vindictiveness, but it is quite possible that that 
was the way he seemed to Penrod and Sam. Ben 
Alexander and Joe Butterworth play the title 
parts, with Buddy Messinger as Roddy Bitts and 
Gertrude Messinger as the beautiful Marjorie 
Jones. Gladys Brockwell and Rockcliffe Fellowes 
as Penrod’s father and mother, Mary Philbin and 
Gareth Hughes as his sister and her beau, and 


William V. Mong as Mr. Bitts add excellent per- 


formances. 


HOMEWARD BOUND (Paramount) 

If you like Thomas Meighan—which of course 
you do—you don’t greatly mind the fact that his 
“Homeward 
Bound” is a typical Cappy Ricks sea story with 


stories seldom amount to much. 


a too obviously faked storm, and the usual pleas- 
ant ending. Lila Lee again supports the star. 
(This is the picture, we understand, which set 
the author of the original story in a rage. Mr. 
Kyne’s remarks about what the producers did to 
his work make vigorous reading. ) 


CIRCUS DAYS (First National) 

As usual, Jackie Coogan plays, as cnly Jackie 
Coogan can, a natural and unspoiled child. But 
the story which surrounds him is ancient, and it 
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creaks in all its joints. However, in spite of a 
weakly sentimental plot, you will find some things 
to enjoy in the story of a six-year-old who runs 
away and joins a circus in order to support his 
widowed mother. The children will be highly 
entertained. 


SUZANNA (Mack Sennett) 

Mabel Normand in one of her rare appearances. 
It was a disappointment, on the whole, being 
largely a series of pretty but long drawn out 
poses. One wondered when it was ever going to 
get anywhere. Old California under the Spanish 
regime was beautifully pictured; but the plot was 
that familiar one in which the babies are changed 
and the heroine grows up beautiful but obscure, 
but marries the Prince Charming in the end, to 
the confusion of the plotters. Miss Normand has 
little opportunity for the effective display of her 
talents as a comedienne. 


HOLLYWOOD (Paramount) 

Delightful fooling by the movies at the expense 
of the same. A clever story: of how a pretty girl 
renounces dish-washing and braves the wrath of 
family and sweetheart to be a movie star; of how 
she goes to California; of how she discovers to 
her sorrow that there are hundreds of other pretty 
girls there; of how her family follows her to 
Hollywood; of how they all become wealthy and 
famous in the movies; of how the pretty girl sits 
at home and wonders how they did it. Most of 
the stars on the Pacific coast are in “Hollywood,” 
beginning with Mary Pickford; and there is a 
particularly hilarious dream sequence in which 
the general public idea of “horrible Hollywood” 
is gently ridiculed. Of the various pictures on 
the subject, you will probably find this one the 
most entertaining. James Cruze is the director 
responsible. 


DULCY (First National) 

The “bromide lady” has reached the screen in 
highly entertaining form, although many of the 
high spots which made the stage play so delect- 
able are necessarily missing. Good direction and 
a good cast are topped by one of Constance Tal- 
madge’s cleverest performances as Dulcy, whose 
brain is “as good as new because she never uses 
it.” Her wide-eyed complacency is worth seeing, 
as is also the scene in which the demon scenario 
writer entertains for two hours with a complete 
performance of his latest story. Jack Mulhall as 
Dulcy’s husband, John Harron as her brother 
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Bill, and Claude Gillingwater as the peevish finan. 
cier are all delightful. 


SALOMY JANE (Paramount) 

George Melford has made only fair screen 
entertainment of Bret Harte’s story. It moves 
slowly and the suspense isn’t well maintained 
for a story of this type. A good cast pulls the 
picture up to average, but does no striking work 
with the exception of Louise Dresser, whose 
characterization of “Lize” stands out. Jacque- 
line Logan plays Salomy Jane, and Maurice 
Flynn, George Fawcett, Charles Ogle, and 
others are included. 


MERRY-GO-ROUND (Universal) 

Surprising in some ways, yet after all not 
offering anything unexpected in the matter of 
story, this picture presents an interesting study 
in treatment. It changed hands in the making, 
having been started by Eric von Stroheim. 
Rupert Julian took it over in the midst of pro- 
duction and finished it. The story revolves— 
literally—around the love of a little organ 
grinder in a merry-go-round, and a titled officer 
in the service of the Austrian emperor, present- 
ing a vivid picture of Vienna before and during 
the war. 

It is interesting to wonder which scenes to 
credit to Stroheim and which to Julian, and on 
the whole, not hard to pick them out. One 
feels that Mr. Julian has softened the outlines 
of the story, and made the characters a trifle 
more human than they might have been under 
Mr. Stroheim, whose stark realism and heavy 
brilliancy of direction are evident in certain 
flashes. 

To my mind Mary Philbin and George Hack- 
athorne are the outstanding figures, as the 
merry-go-round girl and the crippled “barker” 
with his pathetic love for her. George Sieg- 
mann as the brutal owner of the concession, 
Dale Fuller as his wife, and Cesare Gravina 
as the old Punch and Judy man, do excellent 
character work. To Norman Kerry falls the 
somewhat difficult role of Count Hohenegg, 
who loves the little organ grinder and comes 
back to her after the war. He gives a sympa- 
thetic portrayal. 


THE SHRIEK OF ARABY (Mack Sennett) 

I had to sit through this so-called comedy be- 
cause I had got in on the tail end of the feature 
and wanted to see the first part. I give it space 
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here merely to warn you off. It is excessively 
dreary, and the audience viewed it is abysmal 
silence. I was sorry the producer and the entire 
sales force could not have been there. 


SALOME (Allied Producers and Distributors) 

Not exactly Oscar Wilde’s “Salomé,” but a very 
gorgeous and artistic rendering of the drama. The 
appeal is almost wholly pictorial. The drama is 
there, very subtly expressed, but it is subordinated. 
Personally I felt that the poster effect was marred 
by failure to select decorative people for certain 
important parts, and ineffective grouping of elab- 
orately costumed actors against bizarre, figured 
backgrounds. Costumes and settings were de- 
signed in the manner of Aubrey Beardsley, by 
Natacha Rambova, who perhaps had not as free 
a hand in the actual production as in the planning. 
Nazimova’s great dramatic instinct shows only in 
flashes. For the most part she poses—beautifully, 
it must be admitted. 

Owing to some quirk in the channels of dis- 
tribution, you will not find “Salomé” at the big 
theatres. You will have to hunt it out, but it will 
be worth the effort. 


THE FAMOUS MRS. FAIR (Metro) 

Echoes of the late war have been a long time 
taboo. Here, fortunately, they are very faint 
just encugh to establish the story of a woman who 
left her husband and daughter at home to follow 
her son to France and become famous as a Red 
Cross worker. Then, having tasted applause, she 
was not content, after the war was over, to re- 
main at home and piece the bits of her broken 
household together again. Myrtle Stedman makes 
a sincere and charming Nancy Fair; Huntly Gor- 
don does fine work as Jeffrey Fair; Marguerite d 
la Motte, Helen Ferguson and Cullen Landis 
represent the younger generation. An excellent 
picture directed with all of Fred Niblo’s sane 
judgment and even tempo. 


SOFT BOILED (Fox) 

Tox Mix with horn-rimmed specs and his hair 
parted in the middle is a decided change from his 
usual character, although he does appear in chaps 
and sombrero for a few minutes at the beginning 
of the picture. This time he inherits along with 
the time-honored fortune a hasty temper, which 
he is required to tame before he can claim his 
money. 
the villains, and a little romance as a side issue 
provide the interest. Billie Dove supports the 


Various obstacles placed in his way by 
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star, and Tom Wilson as an old negro servant is 
responsible for a good many laughs. 


GARRISON’S FINISH (Associated Producers and 

Exhibitors) 

While this is not a picture to haul you out of 
your chair and make you cheer wildly, it has 
some interesting, even exciting moments. The 
familiar story of the race track, and the jockey 
whose disgrace was brought about by a trick, has 
been carefully if not brilliantly done. Jack Pick- 
ford, whose features and little tricks of gesture 
and expression are at times uncannily like his 
famous sister’s,\ is pleasing as Billy Garrison. 
Madge Bellamy is a picture—not an actress, but 
you can forgive her because she is a picture. 
Lydia Knott, Ethel Grey Terry and Clarence 
surton add good work to the general ensemble. 
A safe picture for the family. 





THE SPOILERS (First National) 

This is a re-rendering of the Rex Beach novel 
already pictured some years ago. A bright and 
shining lot of stars, careful direction throughout, 
and what would be technically termed a “whale” 
of a fight between Milton Sills and Noah Beery, 
make this picture. It should be popular, and it 
doubtless will be, in spite of the fact that stories 
of the gold rush to Alaska no longer hold the 
interest they once’ did. 


HER REPUTATION (First National) 

A not uninteresting story sugar-coats a rap at 
sensationalism in newspapers. A young and inno- 
cent girl acquires an unsavory reputation through 
the misguided efforts of a zealous reporter. The 
action plunges at feverish tempo through fire, 
flood, and accident, to end happily and point a 
moral. There is a gcod deal of “hokum,” but it 
will pass. May McAvoy and Lloyd Hughes are 
featured. 





The Better Films Committee of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations found too 
little material to make recommendations 
Mrs. Charles 
E. Merriam, the chairman, wil] have the 


worth while in this issue. 


usual page again in the November issue, 
with some additional comments, 
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DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
KANSAS CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
201 Pablic Librery Buiiding 
Kansas City. Missoun 
RUPERT PETERS 
Deretor 


March. 21, 1923 


DeVry Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


Yours of the 14th, relative to the use 
being made of the DeVry projeotors in the Kansas City 
Schools at hand. We have tnree machines at present, 
keeping two in constant use and holding one for 
emergencies or irregular calls. We show films on 
circuit using three-reel programs — the subjects 
being chosen to fit the course of study in Geogra- 
phy, Nature Study, History, etc. The operator 
takes a machine and his can of films, boards a 
street car, shows his program at one school at 
9:00, at another at 10:45, another at 1:15, and 
another at 2:45, returning to headquarters then 
to inspect films and machine. His circuit requires 
two weeks to cover. 


Our machines are used under all conditions 
from well-darkened rooms to those having nothing dut 
light yellow shades and are giving satisfaction. One 
of ours is three years old, ran over a million and 
a half feet of film last year and will beat two mil- 
lion this. 


Where portability or class room use is to 
be Wwonsidered, I am recommending the DeVry always. 


Very truly yours, 


a 
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ect projection with DeVry 


sThere are certain duties a projector in the non-theatrical field must 
orm. It should, first of all, give a perfect picture, steady, clear, flicker- 

Besides this it should be easy to operate, require little attention and 
give years of service. A non-theatrical projector must also be fire- 
f, light and attractive. All of these essentials are combined in the two 
ts of DeVry projectors. 


The DeVry was the first portable projector made. As it then domi- 
d'the field of projectors, so today the modern improved DeVry domi- 
s the field crowded with many inferior projectors, which so closely 
ate the DeVry in appearance that they have no time to imitate the 
did qualities and workmanship that have made the DeVry famous. 


It is a known fact that wherever big successes have been made in 
hon pictures they have been made with DeVry projectors. 


| 


Devry 
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Official Department of ais 
a . ° e pur 
The Visual Instruction Association of America} « 
A 
OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD The 
President—Ernest L. Cranpati, Director of Lectures and Visual Instruction in the New mot 
York City Schools. < 
Vice-President—A. G. Batcom, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Newark, New Jersey. pict 
Recording Secretary—Don Cartos ELtis, formerly Director of Motion Picture Division of app 
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! The Child and the Commercial Moving Picture* met 
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e1 
HE subject assigned to me calls to my mind the introduction of any activity or equipment in “Fa 
} at least five divisions, five different points the schools two ccnditions must first exist: 1. squ 
of view from which it might be considered. Secrecy in regard to its introduction. 2. The chil 
The first is probably occasioned by the use of possibility of profit inherent in its introduction. rela 
the word commercial, which has come to have Neither of these two conditions exist and right It | 
an me oc eto teak} 2 agua of people handling by authorities together with open co of 
pig ca : tas ar m the development of operation between the professional and the com- —_ 
we wren . ues of moving pictures. Per- mercial interests will effectually prevent both. the 
sonally, 1 have ittle sympathy or patience with As to secrecy. In the past there have been dre 
such distinctions, but I accept it for present use in ; Fb 
ae : scandals in regard to the introduction or use of ‘ 
this discussion. . Pee inv 
- — ; , school materials where some evidence of improper 
The suspicion of commercialism in connection ; ‘i Let 
: > pressure seemed to be obtainable. These scandals 
with the relations of. managers and producers of . ‘ : her 
, : : f came about through furtive agents of certain con- 
films with professional advocates of moving pic- : ; : : you 
: : : ita? cerns making furtive connections with superin- : 
tures for use in visual education can be dismissed ty é pags / and 
p é : tendents or principals. In the field of visual edu- | 
with a very few words. I believe that it has . ; ; : to. 
’ , . ‘ cation no secrecy exists or will be permitted to 
little foundation in fact and no basis except the Ree ; . ; obe 
‘ ‘ ea exist in so far as the influence of the National 
difficulties of unbelief and suspicion always 2 ; i ~ | mez 
; . Education Association can prevent or expose it. . 
attached to what is new. a “Re ; aliy 
- a - Competition must be open to all. Closed lists and 
ror commercialism, in the sense of undue or . ‘ : spe 
ais ate : : adoptions should not be permitted. Membership ; 
unjust or illicit profit, to exist in connection with . — a . ; f it \ 
in organizations interested in the betterment 0 I 
th ae a et ga San Francisco meeting of visual education and of film production generally a 
3 y Nation: c ati 
Rion July 5. 1923. ducation, National Education uct he open to producers and teachers both. The ° 
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films in New York schools come from forty-one 
different sources and include producers of the 
purely commercial type not members of any visual 
education association. 

As to inherent profit. So far, this is a joke. 
The producers of educational films are not making 
money enough to bribe or influence anyone. There 
is no market for their goods in the commercial 
picture house. Boards of education are not yet 
appropriating money enough to make percentages 
of profit so attractive as to induce commercial 
producers to go into that field. The number of 
films possible of inclusion as visual education is 
as yet so small and the demand even for those 
available is as yet so slight that no opportunity 
yet exists for profit considerable enough to afford 
temptation. 

Forewarned is forearmed. With this we can 
dismiss the danger, as well as the suspicion, of 
commercialism. 

The second division of my subject brings up 
the relation of the training of children to the 
moving picture now most frequently shown in 
Here I speak 
as a practical teacher, who keeps informed in 
what is occupying the minds of the children in 
her class. 
mercial moving picture is doing several things to 
our children, and most of them harmful, 


houses run for commercial profit. 


From this point of view the com- 


Last fall Dr. Ettinger, our superintendent in 
New York, made an address which he called 
“Facing the Facts.” It compelled us to look 
squarely in the face the matter of the progress 
children are making through the grades and the 
relation of our course of study to that progress. 
It has brought a complete change of the point 
of view of many teachers regarding both ques- 
tions. Similarly let us face the facts regarding 
the moving picture and its influence on our chil- 
dren. 

Hitherto most teachers have spent their time 
inveighing against the evil of moving pictures. 
Let us face the fact that the moving picture is 
here to stay, like the theatre. As a child and 
young girl I was forbidden to go to the theatre 
and was taught to believe it was a sinful thing 
to do. The first time I went was in secret dis- 
obedience to orders. I found out it was good, a 
means of making my difficult study of Shakespeare 
alive and interesting and remembered. I lost re- 
spect for the judgment of those who had told me 
it was all wrong and sinful. 


Likewise, inveighing against the evils of moving 
pictures will never keep children away from them 
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and only builds up a barrier between us and them. 
Let us face the fact that the moving picture is an 
unremovable factor in children’s lives and con- 
sider wherein it is evil and wherein it is good. 

Its evil influences are serious disturbances to 
the teacher’s work and to the training of char- 
acter. The most important are: 

1. The moving picture makes too strong an 
appeal to the imagination, because it wakes up 
and stirs imagination without giving it proper 
direction or training. 

2. It makes explicit much which should be left 
to imagination and for many children never known 
and better never known. It is one thing for a boy 
to read about jimmying a lock open, but quite 
another thing for a moving picture to show him 
how to do it and induce him to try his hand at it. 

3. It is a temptation to superficiality and satis- 
faction with disconnected bits of knowledge in- 
stead of thoroughness, organized knowledge, and 
organized habits of thinking. 

4. Young children are permitted, and even 
tempted, to attend moving picture shows at night, 
as is seldom the case with the theatre. The loss 
of sleep and the distraction to their studies makes 
the child unfit for school. 

At the same time the commercial moving pic- 
ture has brought about three results for good, 
which teachers fail to realize or to benefit by. 
One is that the moving picture gives knowledge 
and information not otherwise obtainable by the 
average child in public schools. The child in the 
large city learns what a wheat field is and the 
country child learns the difference between a paved 
street and a shady lane. ; 

Second, the moving picture does arouse interest 
in subjects of knowledge otherwise closed books 
to those same children, no matter how pedagogi- 
cally thorough the teacher’s work may be. A 
notable illustration of this is the impetus given to 
geography by the travelogues and news weeklies 
of the big motion picture houses. 

The third result which makes its special appeal 
to me is that the moving picture has provided a 
victorious rival for the corner gang, the pool 
room, the street battles, and the “Fagins”—which 
influences used to provide most of the candidates 
for admissicn among my delinquents, much worse 
problems than any we have today. 

Facing the facts about the moving pictures 
brings us logically to the third division of our 
subject: How can teachers aid in solving the 
problems precipitated by the moving pictures? 

First, let us bring the moving picture into the 
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schools and make it a means of education rather 
than empty amusement. 

Second, let us co-operate with the producers so 
that they will comprehend our point of view and 
not justly accuse us of blind prejudice or “school 
teacherish” ignorance of business. 

Third, let us give them the right material. 
Educators write the best text books for the pub- 
lishers. Why not the best scenarios and themes 
for the film producers? 

Fourth, let us guide children as to the films 
they should see as we already do their plays and 
literature. Instead of wasting effort in trying to 
keep children away from moving pictures, let us 
train their taste in what to see. 

Fifth, let us apply our old friend, that prin- 
ciple we educators call correlative, and make use 
of the words and themes and “business” cf the 
motion picture in the teaching of classroom sub- 
jects of study. To illustrate: 

A recent school test in composition given to 
pupils in the eighth year compelled the children 
to combine their study of literature with informa- 
tion gained by attendance upon moving pictures. 
I forget the exact questions, but they were to 


' 


this effect: (a) Write the scenario you would 
use to produce as a moving picture the scene 
between Brutus and Cassius. (b) What captions 
would you use, selecting them from the material 
provided by the speeches of each character? (¢) 
What staging and scenery effects would he re- 
quired to produce the picture? 

The fourth division of my subject I shall not 
attempt to discuss here because it is too technical 
and not of immediate interest to us as teachers, 
It is the question of the possibility of producing 
pictures which «children should be permitted to 
see and which will permit commercial profit for 
their producers. But it is a question which must 
not be forgotten, else the whole structure will 
tumble. 





WING to a number of requests for the 
O publication of Mr. Crandall’s address 
at the Oakland Convention, that paper is 
reproduced in this issue in place of the 
serial “Thumb-Nail Sketches,” which series 
will be resumed in the next issue. 











Visual Aids and How to Handle Them 


By Ernest L. Crandall 
Director of Lectures and Visual Instruction, New 


York City 


ISUAL aids may be divided into four gen- 
eral classes or types: 


1—Real objects. 
2—Loose pictures. 
3—Stereopticon views. 
4—Motion pictures. 

Each type has its peculiar characteristics and 
should be handled accordingly. I believe the 
paramount question is when each particular type 
is most appropriately applied—that is, at what 
psychological age of the child and also at what 
stage of the lesson or recitation. Too little at- 
tenticn has been paid to this vital consideration. 


Personally, I should apply them in the order 
named, objects, pictures, slides and films. I am 
convinced, for example, that the motion picture 
should come later than the slide, later in the 
child’s development and later in the lesson. 

Let me state it in another way. Those visual 
aids should come earliest which involve some 


*Paper read before the National Council of Education 
at Oakland meeting, July 5, 1923. 


physical activity, because the motor impulses are 
dominant in the earlier years. Those should 
come latest which exact most mental activity to 
fit the child’s maturing mentality. I would let 
a small child handle objects. I would show an 
older child motion pictures. Likewise I would 
start a lesson with specimens and I would con- 
clude it with a film, because, other things being 
equal, I believe the development of a lesson should 
follow the same lines as the child’s psychologi- 
cal evolution. 

Of course, under proper conditions all visual 
aids may be used interchangably at all ages and 
stages. I am merely stating a general principle. 
Let us see whether closer examinations of each 
type will bring us nearer to its appropriate use. 

Real Objects 

With real objects the child comes in contact 
in three ways: (a) excursions, (b) specimens, 
(c) experiments. 

(a) Excursions. 
The excursion is an invaluable teaching device, 
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particularly with younger children. It is vir- 
tually the only means of introducing the little 
folks to certain geographical concepts, such as 
land forms, water forms and points of the com- 
pass. At this stage it has the great advantage 
of bringing into play the motor impulses so strong 
in the young child. 

Later, naturalist hikes, museum visits and shop 
and plant excursions may and should be added. 

If you take from th 


building, there are two recourses (1) the mental 


cannot your children 
excursion, reminding the children of objects and 
scenes known to be familiar, and (2) the class 


room excursion. For example, if you are study- 
ing a group of states, have the pupils label cer- 
tain desks, suitably grouped, as states. They may 
then distribute specimen products brought from 
home—an egg for Ohio, any steel object for In 
diana, a jar of bacon for Illinois, a picture of a 
Ford for Michigan, etc. Finally let selected pupils 
conduct interstate excursions. The essential point 
is to elicit self activity, particularly of the motor 
type. 
(b) Specimens 

Speaking of specimens, every class should have 
its own specimen collections, especially an indus 
trial collection, for geography is largely a study 
of the sources of the great primal necessities, 
food, clothing and shelter. Do not aim at gor 
labeled 


glass. Let 


geous, immaculately collections securely 
make its 
This 
provides an outlet for the hoarding or collecting 


locked behind each class 


own collection, which it can handle freely. 
instinct, induces self activity and furnishes an 
excellent class project. 

Under the general heading of specimens, one 
may also models of 
scarcely need be added that 
these should likewise be made by the pupils and 
preferably through co-operative effort. 

(c) Experiments 

Of the experiment little need be said. It is 
firmly entrenched in modern school practice. My 
own observation is that 


include various sorts. It 


where practicable 


the elementary general 
science teacher uses it more effectively than most 
high school physics and chemistry teachers, for 
he invariably makes it the initial step of the les- 
son—which it should be. 
Loose Pictures 
Under loose pictures may be 
the illustrated text; (b) photographs and _ their 
reproductions, chiefly available to the teacher in 
the form of post cards and illustrations clipped 
from current periodicals; (c) posters; and (d) 
stereographs. 


designated (a) 
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(a) The Illustrated Text 


The illustrated text is perhaps the oldest of 
visual aids. It is still badly made and badly used, 
however, because neither author nor teacher builds 
the lesson around the pictures. Examine a real 
illustrated text, such as those put out by the 
\merican 


Viewpoint Society and you will see 


what I mean. 
(b) Post Cards and Newspaper Illustrations 
Like the specimen collection, the making of a 
model scrap book to which each pupil contribuies 
post cards, illustraticns and clippings, is a suit- 
able class project. Here the teacher again utilizes 
troublesome collecting instinct, so 
strong in boys at a certain age, and socializes it 
by applying it to the common good. 


the rather 


Another effective use of post cards and small 
Both should 
be used to dress up the bulletin board and class- 
room walls. The girl’s instinct for self adorn- 
ment, usually appearing at about the same age as 
the boy’s collecting craze, can thus also be sub- 
limated and made to serve a useful and a social 
purpose. 


pictures applies equally to posters. 


Many valuable industrial posters are obtainable. 
Also, every teacher should know the National 
Child Welfare Association’s posters, 
which are sold at cost. 


wonderful 


Everything thus posted should also be vitalized 
for the pupils through some class exercise, pre- 
ferably conducted by a member of the class. 

(c) Stereographs 

Among lcose picture devices must be reckoned 
The illusion of 
reality conveyed by this marvelous little instru- 
ment makes A well in- 
should be in every 
school library, for the use of the upper grades. 


the stereograph and stereoscope. 


an indelible impression. 
dexed set of stereographs 
In the lower grades the best usage is to leave two 
scopes, with two or three pictures each, on each 
This enables 
the youngsters to examine them at their leisure. 
Then whip the whole series into a coherent weekly 


window sill for two or three days. 


or bi-weekly lesson, by reproducing the same ob- 
jects on the screen. If this is impracticable, re- 
view the series by question and answer. 

Thus the motor impulse is utilized by having 
the children leave their seats and handle the pic- 
tures themselves; and mental co-ordination of re- 
tained visual images is effected by the review. 

Stereopticon Views 
This brings us to the slide or stereopticon 


view, which must always remain the staple among 
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visual aids, especially in the development stage 
of the lesson. 

Useful for all ages, the slide is virtually in- 
dispensable with pre-adolescents. By shutting 
out distractions and facilitating concentration upon 
a leisurely series of agreeable images, it lends 
itself to an intimate give and take of observa- 
tion, inference and judgment that can be secured 
by no other means of which I am aware. 

Yet the slide is frequently misapplied. Except 
with college classes, its use merely to embellish 
a lecture, robs it of its value as a teaching aid. 
The stereopticon is essentially a classroom instru- 
ment, better dispensed with altogether, unless used 
in the intimate manner indicated. 

Motion Pictures 

Last but not least comes the motion picture. 
Last in its application to the lesson, because it 
presents essentially a review, a summation, a co- 
ordination of the detached percepts and concepts 
of which the lesson has been built up. Last also 
with reference to the child’s psychological age, 
because it addresses itself to powers of co-ordi- 
nation, imagination, judgment and _ consecutive 
thinking, rarely well developed below the seventh 
and eighth grade. Last in all these senses, but, 
when properly applied, the crowning glory of the 
whole visual instruction edifice. 

To convince ourselves of this we have only to 
reflect how even the theatrical screen has broad- 
ened life’s horizon for the masses. 

No door is shut to the camera’s all seeing eye, 
no barrier deters, no distance daunts. It mounts 
up into the air, rides upon the wind and is com- 
panion to the cloud. It dives into the ocean’s 
depths and brings forth the slimy secrets of the 
vasty deep. It penetrates alike the frozen fast- 
nesses of the north and the tropic jungles of the 
equator, bringing back a faithful record of the 
life history of bird and beast and reptile, as also 
of the manners, customs and habit of thought of 
strange and divers peoples. 

It follows the statesman into his cabinet, 
mounts the bench with justice and accompanies 
the soldier out upon the field of battle. When 
the “rockets red glare, the bombs bursting in air” 
have been translated from poetic trope to grim 
reality, it again follows the wounded soldier into 
the hospital. Plunging after the surgeon’s knife 
amid nerves and tissues, it preserves the life 
saving operation for future generations of medical 
skill. 

It takes unto itself the telescope of the astron- 
omer and the microscope of the scientist. It 
dissects and analyzes all manner of cell forma- 


tions, traces the genesis of life, counts the red 
corpuscles as they course through the blood ves- 
sels, spies upon the virgin crystal, rising like 
Venus from its bath in the chemical solution, and 
reproduces mimetically the battle of the elec- 
trons, thus visualizing the whole structure of or- 
ganic and inorganic matter. 

It fixes upon the tell-tale celluloid the record 
of world affairs and of the human drama of to- 
day, revitalizes the story of the past both in his- 
tory and in romance, and lends a subtle aid to 
man’s speculative impulse to prefigure ages yet 
to come. 

Yet its very power renders the film of all visual 
aids the most difficult and dangerous to handle. 
Merely turned loose upon the plastic mind of 
youth, its effect may be deadening, if not devastat- 
ing. Its proper application requires judgment, 
skill and constant study. Unlike the slide it may 
safely be used for mass instruction; but in that 
case, and in any case, the ground must be culti- 
vated in advance and results very carefully 
checked up afterwards. 

May I offer a summary of my conclusions, in 
the shape of a concrete illustration. If I were 
to teach a lesson on cotton to a third or fourth 
year class, I would begin with a collection of 
cotton products and I would probably end by 
letting the pupils examine some post cards, cuts 
or stereographs. If I were teaching the same 
lesson to a fifth or sixth year class, I would be- 
gin in the same way, and probably wind up with 
a stereopticon lesson. If the class were a seventh 
or eighth year class, I would omit no single 
step, but I would add the motion picture. 

Many may not accept all my conclusions, but 
I think we shall all agree that each of these 
typical visual aids must play its particular role 
in the teaching process; and that a large part of 
our problem is to allocate to each its own most 
effective place and function. 





Approved Educational Films 
 penetering next month, the Visual 


Instruction Association 
publish monthly in THe 
ScrEEN descriptive lists of educational films 
approved by its Reviewing Committee, Miss 
Rita Hochheimer, Assistant Director of 
Visual Instruction, New York City, Chair- 
man. 
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School Department 


Conducted by 


Marie GoopENOUGH 


School Room Projection 


Otis O. PAINTER 
Department of Physics and Electricity, Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles 


HE variety of things that can happen in 
school-room projection may easily turn a 
period of instruction into an embarrassing 
loss of time, if thought is not given to perfect- 
ing a smooth-running organization. Extension 
cords may be broken, plugs lost or out of or- 
der, fuses burned out, film broken or wound 
backward. 
to check up before time to show the picture. 


These are just a few of the items 


A few well-meaning but ultra conservative 
teachers will offer opposition in every school. 
However, if carefully selected films are shown 
to the proper groups of students, without un- 
necessary loss of time, this opposition will be 
gradually overcome. 

Our principal appointed a committee of two 
on visual education for the school. Within a 
short time we formed a division of labor, and 
have kept rigidly within our own spheres of 
activity. 

Teachers desiring to run a film or slides must 
confer with a certain member of the committee, 
leaving with him the title of the picture, the 
date wanted, the periods to be shown, and the 
room to be used. 
attends to the delivery of films, etc., from the 
Visual Education Department so that they ap- 
pear promptly at the school. At least twenty- 
four hours before the presentation of the film, 


This committee member then 


a copy of this memoranda is sent to the other 
member of the committee. 
Ten boys have been trained to operate the 


portable projection machines. These boys were 
carefully selected from the electricity depart- 
ment, and recommended for training by the sec- 
ond member of the committee, because of their 
initiative, dependability, and knowledge of elec- 
tricity. 

Two of the most dependable boys have been 
placed in charge of different phases of the work. 
One is responsible for all equipment and the 
condition of rooms, and for filling the day’s 
program with operators. Care is taken that a 
boy does not miss too many classes. 

The projectors are oiled and inspected, films 
inspected, curtains, screens, fuses and cords 
looked after before the time to show pictures. 
As soon as the tardy bell rings the blinds are 
pulled down and the picture starts. 

i "E7 
cord, with plugs to fit the projectors. 


connection has been arranged on a 
This al- 
lows two projectors to be threaded, focused and 
connected side by side, and as one reel is fin- 
ished the second machine is started without a 
break in time. 

The other boy previews films at the Visual 
Education Department bringing a synopsis of 
each to the first mentioned committee member. 

Our record week is forty-two periods of pic- 
tures. During several of these periods we were 
running films in three different rooms at the 
same time. Our average week will run between 
twelve and fifteen periods. 


Film Reviews 


LITERATURE 
William Tell ( Vitagraph)—The dramatic story 
of this Swiss legendary hero, re-enacted—as is 
periodically done—by the villagers of his native 
valley in the Swiss Alps. Prefacing the action 
are some characteristic scenes of Switzerland 
and Tell’s country, and 
types of people. 
The drama begins with the Swiss returning 


some representative 


hiding 
Baumgarten encounters fishermen and 


to their homes from the mountain 
places. 
begs a refuge from the tyrannical governor. 
The former refuse, fearing persecution, but Tell 
appears and comes to his aid. The story is fol- 
lowed through in pantomime by these sincere 
villagers, though it must be confessed not too 
skillfully from an artistic standpoint, for the 


gestures are a bit methodical, stereotyped and 
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works on any regular lighting socket. 
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Perfect Slide Projection—for 
Class Room or Auditorium 


The Model BB Balopticon gives the most pleasing dissolving effects, one 
picture blending with the next—the best way to show slides. 





Ask your dealer or write us for complete description 


Bausch ¢ lomb Optical ©. 


WASHINGTON 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


It is virtually two lanterns in 
one, yet is very compact and has 
no complicated adjustments. 
Equipped with two _ powerful 
Mazda lamps, it is entirely silent 
and automatic in operation, and 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON 


























overdone. The scene in the market place is 
well enacted, however, and the dramatic 
moment loses little of its force. 

In closing, the reel shows views of Alitdorf 
in the fertile valley, the monastery above the 
town, and street scenes in the village itself. 
Here, too, is a monument to Tell. The reel 
should furnish a valuable piece of concrete 
background to any study of this classic story. 


TRAVEL AND SCENIC 


Yellowstone National Park, 2 reels (De Vry 
Circulations)—A scenic tour starting at Gard- 
iner and visiting the famous spots of this most 
popular of our National Parks. Eagle Nest 
Rock, Mammoth Hotel and its neighboring 
camp, the swimming pool, the terraces of Mam- 
moth Hot Springs, Jupiter and Angel Ter- 
races, Golden Gate Canyon, fine views of the 
geysers, Gibbon Falls, the cascades of the Fire- 
hole, and the strange bubbling mud of the 
Mammoth Paint Pots—all are shown in ex- 
cellent seenes which do full justice to their 
natural beauty. 

Giant Geyser is not overlooked—and Old 
Faithful comes in for its share of attention. A 
bit less usual are views of the Obsidian Cliff— 


of black volcanic glass, used by the Indians for 
arrowheads. 

The well known bears play a considerable 
part—and the reels close with a brief cartoon 
in animation to warn against feeding the pet 
animals of the Park. Produced by the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad. 

Leaves from a Ranger’s Notebook (DeVry 
Circulations)—Produced by the Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau of the Canadian Government, it 
tells the story of the day-by-day job of the 
Mounted Patrol in the western Canadian Rock- 
ies, recording incidentally much of the scenic- 
ally beautiful in this region of snow fields and 
mountain peaks. For intimate acquaintance 
with precipitous heights, beautiful waterfalls, 
mountain lakes, and close views of glaciers it 
can hardly be surpassed. An exceptional film 
of its kind. 

Lake Louise (De Vry Circulations)—A col- 
lection of interesting views of this famous 
locality—including of course the beautiful lake 
itself and the hotel nearby. Tourists are seen 
in the open tram car designed for sight-seeing, 
and starting out on a motor trip on a mile-high 
boulevard. Splendid panoramic views repro- 
duce the mountains and snowfields, Moraine 
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stantly used in important school systems. 


Course. 








The BEST way to challenge the interest of the student in the important events of the day—the 


Pathe Current Events Course 


based upon the 


PATHE NEWS 


| The step from indifference to enthusiasm becomes easy when you link up class-work 
in history with the screening of the mosi important political, social, national and inter- 
national events shown regularly in the Pathe News. 

The Course has received the endorsement of prominent educators. 


Pathe News will be leased to educational, social and religious institutions on con- 
tract for a period of from six months to one year. ; 


For booklet and full information address 
Educational Department 
PATHE EXCHANGE, INC. 


35 W. 45th St., New York 
Exchanges in 35 Cities of the United States 


It is being con- 
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Lake beneath the great Twin Peaks, and Para- 
dise Valley, as well as the snow tops of the 
Saddleback Range. 
Pacific Railway. 
Trailing the Apache Trail (De Vry Circula 
tions)—From New York City to the Apache 
Trail Highway may seem a far 
animated 
And along the highway itself are to be seen 
numerous typical aspects of the country—the 
sage-brush desert, the mines of Globe, Arizona, 
Roosevelt Lake and Dam, the cliff dwellings of 
the Tonto Apache Indians, and 
the Snake More 


canyon bring us to irrigated lands and Phoenix 


NATURE STUDY 

Do You Know Beans? (Kineto Company of 
America )—An film, af 
fording excellent material for the classroom ot 
auditorium showing. 

It tells the life story of the bean seed from 
the time it is planted until the shoot is “up.” 
In splendid drawings, the different parts of the 


Produced by the Canadian 


call, yet an 


map makes the route well defined 


scenes along 


River. views of desert and 


exceptional scientific 


seed structure are pointed out—the inner and 
outer coat, hypocotyl, plumule, etc., designated. 
A strip of the outer skin is stretched to show 
its remarkable leaves 


strength, and the seed 


Please Write to Advertisers and 


under the microscope seem to be made up of 
cells full of tiny grains. Crushed in water, they 
give it a milky appearance, and when the iodine 
test is applied, it turns blue—a sure sign of 
starch, 

The micropyle is pointed out, and in a most 
interesting experiment with a bean seed placed 
in water under an air pump, the location ap- 
pears. 

Osmosis is explained, and the force with which 
seeds absorb water is demonstrated to be 
enormous, 

Perhaps the most remarkable part of the reel 
is that which shows, by means of long-interval 
how the plant bursts 
Splendid are the views 


exposures, just tiny 
through the tough coat. 
of the roots emerging, picturing the swinging 
spiral motion as growth takes place. A series 
of well planned 


always growing downward, regardless of the 


experiments shows the root 


position of the seed, in answer to the force of 
gravity. In like manner, side roots are seen 
to develop, and the action of the root hairs in 
absorbing water is well shown by animation. 
What happens inside—the development of the 
plumule, the. bending into a crook before push- 


ing up—is no less remarkably shown. Thus by 
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the miracle of modern photography become 
perfectly clear the exact processes of plant life, 
which—because they happened so slowly— 
could only be guessed at, previously. 

Beasts of Prey (Vitagraph)—One of the 
Urban Popular Classics and devoted to showing 
representatives of Carnivora, as they may be 
seen at the National Zoological Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the Zoological Society of 
Philadelphia. The reel is distinguished by 
some splendid photography of the animal sub- 
jects—many of them seen at close range. There 
is good informational material in the titles, 
which are uniformly well written. 

The lion, Bengal tiger, leopard, lynx, jaguar, 
mountain lion, the cheetah, hyena, wolf, coyote, 
red fox, raccoon, and badger are represented— 
along with many others—and in the majority of 
cases are “caught” by the camera in some char- 
acteristic act—such as the scene which shows 
the red fox burying his food, the raccoon wash- 
ing his green food in the pool before eating, 
and the otter catching a fish. 

A reel to be enjoyed in the same spirit with 
which one visits a Zoo—and perhaps particu- 
larly entertaining to a young audience—al- 
though much of the titling is too difficult in 
phraseology for any except adults or older 
children. Splendid material, especially for the 
thousands who seldom have the opportunity of 
visiting the zoological parks of our larger cities. 


INDUSTRIAL 

Making Telephone History (De Vry Circu- 
lations)—Hardly is there anything more ab- 
sorbing than the romance of the development 
of our modern means of communication. With- 
in the memory of most of the present genera- 
tion the telephone has come into general use, 
and so accustomed have we become to its con- 
venience, that we seldom think of a time when 
it was unknown and undreamed of. 

This reel, made by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, traces the history of 
its development from the first model in Bell’s 
research laboratory of 1875, through the many 
stages of evolution in form. The attic work- 


School Slides of Quality on All Subjects. 
Many stock slides, also special slides made to order at 
a very reasonable price. 
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40 Lafayette Ave. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(Show Room 130 West 42nd Street, New York City, by Appointment) 
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shop of those days is contrasted with the mod- 
ern telephone laboratory, and the first crude 
switchboard (New Haven, Conn., 1878) seems 
primitive indeed beside the modern  switch- 
board of today. Overhead wiring is shown 
to have been displaced by the 18,760,000 miles 
of underground cables today. A most inter- 
esting scene shows the putting up of an over- 
head cable, and a close view of the cut end 
of a lead cable discloses the hundreds of in- 
dividual wires insulated and sealed within it. 
Graphs bring out a summary of growth in 
the number of telephones in use—and scenes 
show the laying of the world’s greatest tele- 
phone cable (1921) from Havana to Key West. 
A fitting climax comes with the contrast 
between the epoch-making long distance con- 
versation of 1877 between Boston and Salem, 


and that which took place 45 years later, when 


on Armistice Day, 1921, the President spoke 
from Arlington cemetery to the whole con- 
tinent by means of telephone amplifiers. 


The Staff of Life (Vitagraph)—The familiar 
but never too frequently told story of the meta- 
morphosis of wheat which changes the grain 
to the loaf of bread on the table. 

Harrowing the ground in the spring precedes 
views of the tractor-drawn reaper and binder 
harvesting the grain. The harvesting is also 
shown as it is done by hand on smaller farms, 
where farm laborers pitch the bundles of grain 
onto wagons. 

A motor-driven “four binder” working or 
level land that stretches as far as the eye can 
reach, cuts and bundles the wheat, covering 
four widths at one round. 

The most remarkable sight of all is the com- 
bined harvester and thresher, pulled by twenty- 
our horses and threshing 1,600 sacks a day. 
Good close views of various parts of the ma- 
chine show the different sorts of operations it 
performs. The reaper and binder are also 
seen in nearer view. 

Threshing as it is done now is interestingly 
contrasted with an old-fashioned horse-powef 
threshet. The modern machine, run by steam, 
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A six-reel story of Life, Travel and . 


Fishing 
Harpooning Sea Monsters 
Scenic Wonders 
Terrapin Farming 
Native Industries 
Not a dull mom 
Highly 


Coffee Industry 

Life as Others Lead It 

When the Earth Rocks 
And 


re¢ ls. 


many other subj 
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\dventure which takes the student from 
entral America. 
Hunting 
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Wild Bird Life 
Mountain Climbing 
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Sports 


ent in the six reels. 


instructive. 


Banana Industry 
The Maya of Today 
Still Waters 
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takes the bundles tossed onto the moving belt 
feed 
pipe into the waiting wagon—the chaff blown 


and sends the threshed grain through a 


out at the other side making a huge pile. 

At the mill a sample of the grain is traced 
through the 
grinding and sifting, until the product of the 
miniature 


various processes of cleaning, 


flour which 
is tested chemically for its proportion of nitro 
gen, ash and gluten. The deter 
mining the content of the latter is especially 
well shown. 


process is a fine white 


manner of 


When the sample has safely passed through 
the various processes, the wheat is turned over 
to the mill. 
at work, the sifter separating bran from flour, 
and the 
strainers, 


Interior views show the grinders 


“dressing” of the flour through silken 

Finally piles of sacks are ready for 
shipment, and are loaded hold of a 
vessel, 

Sunshine Gatherers (Prizma)—Filmed at 
Monterey, the subject is introduced by a brief 
pictorial history of the landing of the Spanish 
and the establishment of missions in this most 
picturesque and beautiful part of California 

Panoramas of 


into the 


orchards in full bloom are 


followed by scenes of the picking of apricots, 
Write to 


Please Advertisers 





cherries, strawberries, pears, loganberries and 
peaches—all photographed in realistic and beau- 
tiful Prizma color. 

In orchard kitchens, the preparation of the 
fruit this case) for 


shown in interesting detail. 


(peaches in canning is 
Pits are removed, 
the fruit is sent to the peeler and then graded 
for size before the cans are filled. The fruit 
is then covered with syrup, machines cap the 
cans and they are delivered to the steam cooker. 
Labeling finishes the preparation for market. 

A subject admirably photographed and valu- 
alike for the 


able 


general audience and the 


school classroom. 

Please Pass the Cranberries (De Vry Circu- 
lations).—A revelation as to the peculiar meth- 
ods of raising this briiliant addition to our holi- 
day feasts. Filmed on Cape Cod, in the center 
of the “cranberry country”—which is restricted 
to a very few states, and has its greatest area 
in Massachusetts. 

First is shown the preparation of the bog 
soil, involving in many cases preliminary clear- 
ing of the land and leveling the surface of the 
Sand is spread on evenly, then the 


ground is graded and the vines are set out in 


swamp. 


rows. Pumping stations supply fresh water to 
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Prof. Rob’t McElroy, HA y DU } _ Carl E. Akeley, 
Princeton University, big game hunter and 
writes: . Curator of the Amer. 
ican Museum of Nat- 
“st cutie tes The TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT SCREEN can be used in ural History, writes: 


room, thus avoiding poor “~The Trans-Lux 


Daylight Screen is a 


saggy en It can equally well be used with artificial lighting conditions wonder, . . 1 am get- 
’ tien a@ affecting ed- when desired. The TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT SCREEN ting iniuitey —= 
ucation. It supplies is non-inflammable, can be cleaned and rolled up without ee bee ae 
a very real need. damage. It is made in any size for any purpose. any other screen, 


Because of its bril- 
liancy, much smaller 
pictures may be used 
and this feature 








equipped with these 
screens."” 











the bogs, thus not only irrigating the crop but 
preventing ‘frost injury to the vines. 

The fourth year after planting, the vines are 
pruned, and harvest follows shortly after. Ex- 
perienced labor is required, and only when the 
bogs are dry can the work be carried on. 

Especially interesting closeups show the 
workers raking the berries from the vines with 
their peculiar. basket-scoops. The crop is then 
screened—to separate the chaff from the ber- 
ries—and inspected by allowing the berries to 
bounce on a conveyor; the defective ones being 
unbounceable, fall to the bottom. Packing in 
crates prepares for shipment. 

Keeping Up Railroad Service (2 reels) (New 
York Central Railroad, Chicago)—A disgruntled 
shipper, complaining of slow freight service. 
hears over the radio the story of the progress of 
railroading in this country. The story, in pic- 
ture form, begins with the contrast between the 
first locomotive and the present-day model, fol- 
lowed by a description of many phases of rail- 
road operation, maintenance of way, and re- 
placement of rolling stock. Many interesting 
glimpses are given of what to many people are 
little known phases of railroading. 

In short, the subject is devoted to setting 
forth facts of railroad operation which may 
not be apparent to the outsider, but which are 
really responsible for “making the wheels go 
‘round.” Valuable as a lesson in industrial 
geography, or as a study in commerce. 

The Romance of Glass (Atlas Film Co. and 
De Vry Circulations).—Tradition has it that 
the discovery of glass was made by the Phoe- 
nicians who, setting up a camp on shore, had 
brought from their ship a block of stone con- 
taining crude soda upon which they could cook 
their meal. The heat melted the soda block, 
and with the sand on the shore, produced an 
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alone makes a great 
appeal to me.”’ 
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unknown fluid which, when cool, was found to 
be a new transparent substance. 

Authentic or not, this little story furnishes 
an entertaining prologue to an explanation of 
modern machine methods of glass making in 
Molten glass is drawn into the 
molds by suction—and clear animated drawings 
show the effect of compressed air in shaping 
the glass. After the jars are finished, they go 
to the annealing oven, and are later inspected 
and counted, capped, packed and crated, ready 
for shipment. The remainder of the reels deals 
with the subject of proper canning, and demon- 
strates the Cold Pack method most clearly and 
specifically, with several different kinds of food 
as subjects of the demonstration. (Produced by 
the Ball Bros. Co.) 


use today. 





ENTERTAINMENT 


Fruits of Faith (3 reels) Pathe. Will Rogers 
makes possible—almost plausible—the story of 
a tramp who through faith, the doctrine of 
which he picked up from a street preacher, came 
into possession of most of those things, which 
are considered comfortable assets in this world 
—a home, goods, a stray child which Fate casts 
on his doorstep, and a woman to preside over 
his household. Only by a narrow margin, 
achieved through the evident sincerity of his 
acting, does Mr. Rogers save many a scene 
from the burlesque. In addition, there are 
some genuinely funny touches. 

Not that the story is a very real one. The 
prospector, lost in the desert, meets with an 
accident, and the donkey, carrying the mother- 
less baby, wanders home to the deserted cabin. 
The tramp, through the strange workings of 
faith, comes into possession of the child as wel! 
as the prospector’s property, and the father, 
reappearing some years later, beholds the happy 
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family scene, and considerately disappears 


again. 
Irene Rich is delightful as the woman, and 


Truly, a movie solution. 


two winsome children make up the rest of the 
cast. 


Urashima (Kinema Film Service)—The film 
shows a group of Japanese children being enter 
tained by a professional story teller, who relates 
the tale of Urashima, the fisherboy who dozed 
off in his boat one day, and is wakened by a 
beautiful maiden who is the daughter of a sea 
god. As a reward to Urashima, who has been 
kind to a tortoise he has caught and put it back 
into the sea, the girl takes the humble fisher- 
lad to her father’s dragon palace. The sea god 
receives them and ultimately gives to Urashima 
his entire domain and his beautiful daughter as 
a wife. 

Three years 
visit his native land. 


later, a longing seizes him to 
and takes with 
him a box which, if he opens it, will prevent 
him from returning. 





He goes 


Everything in his own country is strange, and 
he marvels that it could have changed so much 
in so short a time. He enquires of an old fish- 
erman if he had known Urashima, and is in- 
formed that the latter had been drowned long 
ago. In u cemetery he finds the graves of his 
parents and their grandchildren. 
box, its contents burn, and he becomes an old 


He opens the 


man at once—for a day in the Dragon Palace 
(a part of fairyland) is as long as a vear else 
where. 

Entertainingly done, and deserving a place on 
any program. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Coolie (Prizma)—In overcrowded China, 
where man-power is cheap, the street coolie is 
the lowest of all society. Roaming the streets 


in the search for work, he is distinguished 


from other classes of coolies by the bamboo 
All together, 
the various classes of coolies are said to make 


pole which he constantly carries. 


up one-fourth of the entire population of China. 


To their lot falls the work of the teeming 
waterfront in the Chinese ports—and there the 
coolie is seen carrying burdens from ship to 
dock, heavy loads borne by the seemingly end- 
less stream of bent figures dog-trotting along. 
The load may be 240 pounds of rice, and in case 


any stray grains are dropped by the train of 
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burden bearers, they are speedily swept up— 
too precious to be wasted in a hungry land. 

Packages of tea are loaded in a two-wheeled 
wagon drawn by two laboring coolies. Other 
dock scenes picture the weighing of tubs and 
barrels, delivered by the human pack animals, 
who also carry baskets in which may be fruit, 
poultry, or even swine. 

The activity of the coolie would be incom- 
plete without something said of the ricksha. 
Oriental street scenes taken in the foreign sec- 
tion of Hongkong are interesting not only for 
the coolies drivers of “man-power street cars” 
but also for their picturesque signs hung out- 
side the numerous shops that line both sides of 
the narrow passageways. 

\ parade of ricksha men bringing tokens of 
various sorts in the hope that by so doing, 
prosperity attend them in the year to 
come, is the final scene of the reel—which is 
not only illuminating as a side light on China, 
but also as an human document 
eloquent of the conditions of life in the densely- 
populated Orient. 


may 


intensely 


Roving Thomas Series (Vitagraph).—A 
brief review of one of these will give an idea 
of the character of the series, which belongs 
to the Urban Popular Classics. 

“Roving Thomas on the Western Coast” first 
finds the Urban cat (Roving Thomas) in AIl- 
berta, Canada, where he pauses long enough to 
witness scenes of dipping cattle in what he 
baths—sanitary chutes.” He 

train westward bound and 
there follow some interesting enough views of 
the Rockies, seen from the moving train. Van- 
couver is reached—‘“an ancient town it must 
be,” observes the cat, “since they call it B. C.” 
Bathing beaches, zoo-botanical gardens of Vic- 
trimmed in peculiar 
represent and animals, horse 
racing at Vancouver, and scenes at Neptune 
Beach, California, make up the greater portion 
of the reel, along with the footage devoted to 
the antics of the cat (a little animated cartoon 


terms “bovine 


“hops” a freight 


toria, where trees are 


shapes to birds 


figure). 

The series contains informative material, but 
in a guise unsuited for any serious use. The 
reels were built solely for entertainment and 
are harmless enough, perhaps, if one does not 
mind the antics and “clever” speeches of the 
cat. 














N a recent symposium on “The Young 

People’s Problem in the Church,” con- 
ducted by the Homiletic Review, one 
of the leading magazines for clergymen, 
there was a tabulation of the principal 
causes for the worst conditions which are 
discernable here and there among young 
people. Eighteen per cent of the letters re- 
flecting this attitude assigned to the “im-' 
moral suggestions of the movies” first place 
among the causes for these conditions. 

I am inclined to think a similar symposium 
among active laymen would assign an even 
larger influence for evil tendencies among 
the youth to motion pictures. Twenty-eight 
per cent of the letters regarded “bad ex- 
ample and lax discipline of parents” as the 
greatest cause of bad conditions, and an- 
other twenty-eight per cent ascribed to 
“modern dancing’ first place. 

Accepting the careful judgment of these 
well-informed clergymen as being as near 
to the truth as we shall ever be able to ar- 
rive, it is indeed disquieting to think that 
the motion picture, the development of 
twenty-five years, should come to be thus 
quickly so prolific a power for evil. 

We are probably not far from the truth 
in saying that the motion picture contains 
the greatest power for either good or bad 
of any invention or instrumentality of mod- 
ern times. That it has done untold harm 
scarcely any churchman would care to deny. 

As to why so many pictures emphasize 
the suggestive, the prurient, the salacious, 
the immoral in so many aspects is an inter- 
esting question. We are apt to say the low 
taste of so many who flock to the immoral 
or low-toned pictures has been developed 
by a long series of that kind of picture. I 
presume the producers of such pictures 


Pictures and the Church 


Conducted by 
CHESTER C. MARSHALL, D. D. 
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would say they found the taste and demand 
for such pictures most prevalent and, be. 
ing purely commercial, they made the kind 
of picture demanded by their patrons. Un 
doubtedly there is a great deal of truth jp 
both statements. 

What we must recognize is that this taste 
for low-toned pictures is very prevalent, 
whether the taste prevailed before the pic. 
tures were forthcoming or whether it was 
developed by the producers. It is a present 
condition that must be dealt with. 

The pertinent question is this: How car 
youth be safeguarded from seeing evil pie 
tures: 

On first thought we should probably say 
that censorship is the only remedy strenu 
ous enough for the malady. Now if this is 
true, then in spite of the fact that censor. 
ship is in my judgment, thoroughly um 
American in principle, we should all advo 
cate it for the simple reason that something 
must be done to give to youth a more whole 
some kind of picture. 

However, I do not believe censorship is 
the only remedy. As a matter of fact, I do 
not believe censorship is any remedy at all 
Censorship begins at the wrong end of the 
problem. If we are to have good pictures 
the real work of making them good begins 
with the preparation of the scenario and the 
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production of the film. The picture is com-| 


pleted when it comes to the censor. All 
the censor can do is to delete objectionable 
Nothing he can do wil 
change the atmosphere of the film, and the 


scenes and titles. 


atmosphere can easily be the most insidious 
and harmful thing in a film. One might 
say that the censor should in such cases com 


demn the film in toto. Perhaps so, but if 


a censor had the sweeping power to resort 
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to this extreme measure and actually at- 
tempted it he would find it in practice an 
entire impossibility. 

Standards differ so radically even among 
those who are actuated by the same high 
motives that it would be impossible to work 
out a standard which would be accepted. 

But it may be argued that censors, acting 
even arbitrarily, by condemning for a short 
period every picture with even a low moral 
atmosphere would soon compel producers 
and scenario writers to see to it that their 
pictures thereafter were above reproach 


when they at last reached the reviewing 


studio of the censor. However, if human 
nature among scenario writers and directors 
runs true to form, and there is every indica- 
tion that it does, there will always be the 
determination to produce pictures just as 
near the borderland as they dare be and yet 
escape the wrath of the censor. No, censor- 
ship puts the cart before the horse. It deals 
with the finished product and can never 
effectually revolutionize the spirit and aims 
that control the inception of the film. 

Censorship can never enlist the vital co- 
operation of the motion picture industry, 
nor can it ever enlist the sympathetic co- 
operation of the patron. The twenty mil- 
lion Americans who pay admission daily to 
see pictures will not tolerate this drastic 
form of supervision. If all the people are 
to be induced to withhold their patronage 
from the objectionable film and to patronize 
the good one (and the opposite has prevailed 
to a large extent in the past) it will never 
come by compulsion but by willing and en- 
lightened co-operation as a voluntary choice. 

Few of our readers will take exception to 
the statement that where political censor- 
ship has been resorted to it has failed 
wholly or in large part to solve the problem 
of good pictures. 
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Now some one may say that if the movies 
cannot be cleaned up they must be “cleaned 
out, root and branch, with a tidal-wave’ of 
righteous indignation that will sweep them 
off the face of the earth,” to quote from 
one letter in the symposium alluded to 
above. Who of us has not sometimes felt 
justified in using language as strong as that? 
But the movies are not to be cleaned out, 
root and They constitute the 
third largest industry of the country all be- 
cause they exert such a universal appeal. 
One might as well talk of making the Hud- 
son river flow north. The movies are here 
We shall have to recognize that 
fact and then settle down to a realization 
that we can not shunt the problem of mak- 


branches. 


to stay. 


ing them good over to government censor- 
ship and that we can not clear our con- 
science by standing aloof and throwing 
stones at them, but rather that we must find 
a way to make them all wholesome. 
Censorship is only a lazy and superficial 
way after all, and by this method we shall 
I believe there is a 
more excellent way, and I shall outline this 
method in the October issue of the Educa- 
tional Screen. It is not a quick method, nor 
It will require the continuous, 


never reach our goal. 


is it easy. 
active and intelligent co-operation of every 
good citizen of every community, but it will 
be tremendously effective when given a thor- 
ough trial. Furthermore this way is Ameri- 
can—in principle and spirit. Cc. fe. 
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Lantern and Slide 


Conducted by 
Dr. Cartos E. CuMMINGS 


The editor of this department will attempt to answer all queries sub- 
mitted, on the making or projection of lantern slides, lanterns or still 
projectors, or pictures made by photography for educational purposes. 
All matters connected with moving picture projection or films will be 


discussed on another page. 


All readers of the Educational Screen are 


invited to make use of this page, and submit questions on any topic 


properly considered herein. 


Converting an Old Lantern Into a New One 


E have received many queries as to the 

possibility of installing incandescent bulbs 

in old types of lanterns. Most of the 
machines used five years ago and previously were 
built to be used with the electric arc or the 
calcium light, and as both of these types require 
skilled attention to operate it is very often advis- 
able to replace this source of illumination with the 
bulb. The latest type of bulb is small, tubular 
in shape, and the filament in the form of a flat 
grid, making its installation much more simple 
than the previous types in which the bulb was 
round and the filament in the form of a cluster. 
Optically there is no reason why an incandescent 
bulb cannot be used in any lantern which shows 
a satisfactory picture with other forms of illu- 
mination. 


We have converted a number of calcium ma- 
chines by removing the jet and screwing the 
socket for the lamp in its piace. In this way the 
light can be raised and lowered or moved from 
side to side to get the necessary centering. In 
some machines the lamp housing is small and will 
not permit the bulb to be centered, but this is not 
apt to be the case in using the small tubular type 
of lamp. Ample ventilation must be provided as 
otherwise the bulb will become so hot as to melt 
the glass. A very important feature to be con- 
sidered where conversion is attempted is the size 
and diameter of the projection lense. This should 
never be less than 2% inches in diameter. It is 
unfortunate that certain dealers are turning out 
a machine with a projection lense of the small 
size, as the results obtained are not to be com- 
pared with the larger size, and the saving in cost 
is so slight as to be negligible. Where an incan- 
descent bulb is placed in a lantern, particularly if 
the lantern is to be carried from one room to 
another, the cord should be attached firmly with 
tape or a clamp to the base of the lantern. Many 


of the manufacturers are very careless in this 


matter, bringing the cord directly to the lamp 
socket, which results in the breakage of the wire 
close to the socket. The weight and strain of the 
cord should never be allowed to fall on the socket 
itself. 

Many of the old type lanterns were equipped 
with lamp houses which were open at the back, 
installed, the back should 
prevent the light from 
those in the audience 

This may readily be 
done with a piece of stove pipe iron, or if. this 


and where bulbs are 
be clcsed in order to 
shining into the eyes of 


sitting behind the lantern. 


is not practicable the same result can be accom- 
plished by hanging a felt curtain on a loop of 
wire. Where the flat grid lamp is used, the best 
results are obtained when the plane of the grid 
is parallel with the surface of the condenser, 
and as the relative position of the screw and the 
grid may vary different provision 
should be made by which the socket can be turned 
and clamped at the proper point. 

A very useful addition is the concave mirror 
back of the bulb. The dealers have in stock one 
type of bulb in which the mirror is attached toa 
collar fitting on the base of the lamp, while in 
other types of lantern the mirror is separate and 
fastened to the back of the pedestal. The mirror 
should be so adjusted that its light is projected 
This can be 
accomplished by placing a piece of white paper 
in front of the projection lense. By moving the 
bellows in and out a point can usually be found 
where the image of the filament shows plainly on 


with bulbs, 


on the same axis as the lamp itself. 


the paper, and if the lamp is properly adjusted | 


it will come in the center of the illuminated spot. 
A misplaced mirror will show a secondary image, 
sometimes at a from the 
image of the filament, and where this occurs the 
mirror should be adjusted until the two practi- 


considerable distance 


cally coincide. 
projecticn may be secured without accurate cen- 


While it is true that satisfactory | 
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tering of the filament, nevertheless such centering 
is not difficult and adds very materially to the 
brilliancy and sharpness of the field. 

A four hundred watt lamp is quite satisfactory 
A five hun- 
dred consumes about an ampere more of current 


for ordinary class room projection. 


and costs but little more. For long throws or 
very dense slides such as autochromes, the thou- 
sand watt lamp may be required, but where this 


is used we must be sure that the fuses and cord 
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are sufficiently rugged to stand the load. Switches 
placed on the cord should be of the largest and 
strongest type available and probably the best 
of all is the branched connector which can be 
pulled apart. Anyone attempting to disconnect a 
thousand watt lamp or even one of half the size 
at the socket is very apt to be greeted by a 
startling display of fireworks, and no connecting 
socket ought ever to be unscrewed until all cur- 
rent is cut off from it in some other fashion. 
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The News Chat 


Conducted by 


THE 


NEW book, “That Marvel—The Movie,” by 
Dr. Edward S. Van Zile, comes to us from 
the publishers, G. P. Putnam Sons, just as 
we go to press. 
once-over, we are inclined to think it is the most 


After a hasty, but very eager 


important contribution yet made to the serious lit- 
erature of the subject. We shall give an extended 


review of the book in our November issue. 


OR many months that portion of the intelli- 
gent public, which pays any attention at all t 
the theatrical screen has been worrying over 
“The Hunchback of Notre Dame.” 
centered mainly—not on 
of such a picture, for there is no question about 
that—but on what the movie-makers would do t 


Interest has 
the possible greatness 


Hugo. 
The film has appeared, and there is much wail 
ing in many quarters. And now we learn that 


“one of the scenario-writers is at work rewriting 
Hugo’s great novel.” With the powerful publicity 
machinery at their command, the perpetrators of 
the monstrosity may sell more copies in six months 
than the Such 
“achievements” are out of reach of the law, as t' 

law stands. 
indignant in the following words: 


original sold in a_ generation. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal waxes 


“George Bernard Shaw might rewrite Shakes- 
peare and, perhaps, make a good job of it, though 
it would not be Shakespeare. 
rewrite Beethoven would be an entirely different 
matter and comparable t 


For Irving Berlin to 


the jazzy writers of 
scenarios attempting to rewrite Hugo. 

“It’s a pity that Hugo’s copyright has expired 
and that Hugo has no way to protect himself. 
Really there should be a law to protect these mas- 
ters of literature from the vandals of Hollywood.” 


EDITOR 


TARTING with the statement that “the mo- 
tion picture is in the schoolroom whether the 
teacher knows it or not,” the Better Schools 
Bulletin for August outlines a very definite plan 
for creating better taste in the matter of movies 
among High School students. This plan has re- 
ceived much discussion in various publications for 
many months past, but it can hardly receive too 
much emphasis. We are glad to reprint the de- 
tails of the plan. 
Organize in each high school a High School 
Better Committee to review and report 
upon motion pictures showing in your local the- 
Each week a reviewing committee from 
one of the English classes will visit the down- 
town theaters and on the following morning sub- 
mit a Senior, junior, sophomore and 
freshman classes will be called upon to do this 
turn. All reports 
posted on the bulletin board must be approved 
by one of the English teachers, thus making the 
review serve the double purpose of English com- 
position and visual education. 

The entire student body should be urged to 


Films 


aters. 


report 


reviewing in before being 


confine their movie attendance to pictures 
recommended by the reviewers. 
Once each month or oftener the English 


classes will devote a special period to motion 
picture study, discussing the month’s films from 
an artistic and dramatic standpoint and hearing 
the report of the reviewing committees. 

In furnishing a criticism on films viewed the 
following topics are suggested: 

1. The theme should be fundamental to the 
picture and it should involve that which is of 
social interest in a constructive sense. Whole- 
someness is a major consideration. 
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Representatives wanted to introduce a practical 
classroom necessity. Complete series of pictures, fully 
indexed, for all grades. Special projection lantern. 
Something new in visual instruction. Write for par- 
ticulars. Address R. L. D., Educational Screen. 











2. The main problem should be vital and in- 
teresting. The secondary problem should com- 
plicate, be relevant to, and build up the main 
problem. The solution should bring in the ele- 
ments of suspense and climax. It should satis- 
factorily solve the minor problem and should 
solve completely the main problem. 


3. The cast should be well chosen. The play- 
ers should possess the qualities of appearance, 
ability, and dramatic art to interpret properly 
the characters they represent. 


4. The photography should be good. The 
lighting should be properly focused. The set- 
tings should give the proper atmosphere to the 
story. Novel, artistic, magnificent settings should 
not detract from the story. 

It is believed that by following such a pro- 
gram as is outlined above a high standard will 
be maintained and that only the best films will 
be patronized. 


rials of visual education in a thorough 
going pedagogical fashion by real educators is 
Every experimenter realizes that his 


hha new attempt to organize the mate- 


welcome. 
results establish a record for only a very short 
time. So rapidly are events moving in this 
field, that by the time announcement is made of 
one result a new one appears to raise the 
record. 

The new De Vry Primary Set consists of 200 
slides selected by a practical educator and a 
staff of primary assistants. A novel feature of 
the set is the use of a new light weight, prac- 
tically non-breakable slide, especially adapted 
to use in primary departments where the chil- 
dren are more apt to knock slides down from 
the table. Each slide has a study picture card 
accompanying it and all are neatly inclosed in 
a case that looks like an enlarged edition of 
milady’s vanity case. 

A Teacher’s Manual comes in a leatherette 
loose leaf binder, and is replete with suggestions 
to the teacher for each slide in the set. Cross 
references make the set cover a variety of sub- 
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jects and even the upper grades will find some 
interesting material in Geography, History, 
Industries, Science and Citizenship. 

Every new offering in the way of slide collec- 
tions is welcome for it is another incentive to 
expansion in the use of this invaluable visual 
tool. The slide performs and will always per- 
form a very large share of the work of visual 
instruction—its future will grow _ steadily 
greater, keeping even step with the growth of 
the whole visual movement. DeVry Circula- 
tions, through this new slide collection, make 
a distinct contribution to progress in this field. 


HE New York Central Railroad is proving 

itself one of the leading pioneers in the de- 

velopment of the visual idea in our national 
education. Under Mr. W. H. Hill Agricultural 
Agent for the New York Central Lines, there 
has been developed a train called “The Service- 
Progress Special” which is exercising a mighty 
influence in the sections of the country served by 
that the train is 
cevering a 30-day itinerary of over 50 towns in 
the state of Indiana. 

The train itself is a huge “model” for visual 
instructicn. It is headed by three engines. At 
the front, the latest and largest type of present- 
day construction; next, the famous old “999” 
that drew the “Empire State Express” when that 
train was astonishing the world; third, the orig- 
inal “Dewitt Clinton,” the little forefather of 
them all. Then come several coaches filled with 
elaborate displays of pictures, posters, samples, 
models, etc. The train carries a stock of slides 
and films, with full projection calcu- 
lated to give new knowledge and respect for the 
achievement of American railroads, as well as to 
information for the use of 


railroad. As we go to press 


facilities, 


dispense invaluable 
our great rural populations. 

The Educational Screen is to have the pleasure 
of printing a definitive article on this train, with 
full illustrations, from the pen of Mr. Hill him- 
self, director of the Special. 
This article will be highly suggestive of the tre- 
mendous amount of “education” that is going on 
outside our schools and colleges, and of the values 
being derived from visual aids in the process. 


ND still another illustration of education 
A on a large scale outside of the college walls 
is furnished by Mr. Charles Roach, head 
of the Visual Instruction Service, lowa State Col- 


lege at Ames, Iowa. 
Less than a decade has sufficed to bring about 


Service-Progress 
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0 Operates on any AUTOMOBILE or TRUCK. Produces ELEC- 
| TRICITY for Motion Picture Machines and Theatre illumination. 
Pe ome pe mast, seemeteny results for LIGHTING your School, 
XS urch, Lodge or Home. 
| Weight of Complete Outfit only 44 pounds. Full details and liter- 
ature upon request. 
Machines—Film and All Equipment for 
f Visual Education 
; . ees MONARCH THEATRE SUPPLY CO., 724 So. Wabash Ave. 
- 5 22 item o Dept. 32 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
: 
- ° . . eo ° i 
the following development in community educa- approximately 825,000 people in attendance at 
tion through various visual means, notably the all meetings. The film service and the lan- | 
film. The year in each case closes on July Ist. tern slide service combined reached approxi- 
Number of meetings mately 875,000 people during the past year. | 
Year supplied with films ae , ; 
: ‘nid R. FRANK A. TILLEY, editor of the 
1914-15 187 et age o- ; 
1915-16 on, British “Kinematograph Weekly,” gave 
. ~~ ) ew ° ° 
1916-17 176 some interestig comments on the status of 
. ym 1 49 ° . ° . ° 
1917-1 oxo American films abroad, while making his recent 
917-18 952 he ath 
1918-1 1.079 tour across the United States. His views are, i 
918-19 ALré: , . _— . j 
sie ie in part, reported as follows by The Moving 
919-20 2,313 : , i 
Picture World. H 
1920-21 3,020 : | 
1921-22 4,760 During the war about ninety per cent of the 
oe he of ° ‘ 4 i 
pecs es world’s picture supply was the product of ! 
1922-23 6,423 American studios. The United States still i 
We quote Mr. Roach for further details on retains a full eighty-five per cent. Not be- | 
this state-wide service. —_ of quality. Oh, no! ~ — were the i 
“ ¢ . termining tactor it woul ye a waste ot i, 
" . ork is co “tec rough _ : . : 
Part of the yes rk i conducted through transportation to send many American pic- q 
what are called ‘farm bureau film circuits. tures to foreign markets. America boasts | 
These circuits, as the name implies, are cir- some of the screen’s greatest artists, America 
cuits in which county agents are supplied has and still is producing some of the screen's | 
le Sie lei ; si greatest classics, but I am talking about the 
with films for use in their counties. There ; : 
: Leigrenys average. 
are 10 counties represe nted on each circuit, America’s monopoly is due to economic rea- q 
and it requires approximately 20 weeks for a sons alone. The United States domestic mar- | 
e ; ° ’ ; < -@ » - : : j rics - | 
film to go the rounds of the circuit. In th ket is so tremendous that an American pro 
, ois seen es lied ducer can sink $500,000 into a picture, sell it 
re. » y Io Ss ‘re s ile * i 
ee oe be: eet eee ae only to theatres at home, and still make 
for 2,315 meetings on these circuits, and money—to where an English producer can’t i 
the total attendance was in round numbers spend more than $20,000, and hope to make a i 
265.000 profit from home consumption. You know, i 
TI co | ; $20,000 is actually a British director’s limit— i 
—— oo 1001 or community or- for actors, sets, story and everything—while | 
ganizations which use films and lantern slides. some American directors do not feel they have i 
During the past year there were 2,000 meet- made a good _ until they have sunk 
3 : ie ? s > $150,000 into a production. ] 
ings of such organizations which were fur- ; I - : ee i 
( ona ; Having made a good profit on home sales 
nished service through the department, with alone, everything an American producer takes 
. a total attendance of about 320,000. in abroad is pure velvet. He can afford to ! 
There is also what is known as a special sell a $200,000 picture to European theatres 
date service. in which films or slides at aa for less than a British, French, Swedish or 
q » y ™ 8 Ss or s Ss are se . mn ~ e 
2 : enaceneny aes German producer can sell a $20,000 film, for 
out for special meetings in various parts of America maintains its monopoly, throttles for- 
the state. eign competition, by sheer force of dollars. 
Totaling the people reached through the From the artistic standpoint Sweden leads 
the world today. But given the same amount i 


film service, it was found that there were (Continued on page 418) 
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The Industrial Picture Field 


Conducted by 
Homer V. WINN 
With the cooperation of 
THE SCREEN ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


A Departmental of The Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 


D. D. Rothacker, President 


George J. Zehrung, Vice-President 


Homer V. Winn, Secretary 


This association is composed of leading producers of industrial-educational, advertising 
and technical films and slides, sales managers, advertising men, welfare workers and others 
interested in non-theatrical screen presentation. 


Motion Pictures in Community Development 


present in motion picture presentation, 

whether in the theatre, school, church ar 
salesroom. For advertising is, as you know, the 
art of influencing the human mind. 

Theatrical motion pictures have had a wonder- 
ful influence in the every day life of the average 
family. Every theatre goer is now familiar with 
the geography of California, the desert lands of 
Arizona, the great Northwest and through the 
various travel pictures we have seen bits of prac- 
tically the whole world. Methods of living, 
transportation, habits and customs of people and 
even the lives of city dwellers are now familiar 
to even the smallest hamlets. 
have been instrumental in the betterment of com- 
munity life in broadening its vision. 

Motion pictures have been used in most of the 
agricultural states to promote the modern idea of 
living on the farm. The United States govern- 
ment, working through Iccal farm advisers, has 
provided hundreds of excellent educational film 
subjects on various subjects. Many manufac- 
turers of farm machinery, household appliances 
and supplies used on the farm have supplied good 
films, intended primarily to advertise a certain 
product of course, but most of these subjects are 
full of valuable information for the farmer. The 
local farm adviser and the farmer audiences ap- 
preciate this type of film and the better subjects 
are in constant demand. 

Industrial-advertising films have been used to 
excellent advantage by health officers and welfare 
workers to promote health in the community. 

The United States itself, acting as one great 
community, is carrying on a huge campaign of 
advertising this country to the rest of the world. 
Prominent manufacturers of automobiles, watches, 


f ina subtle influence of advertising is ever 


Motion pictures 


clothing, food stuffs, etc., are financing the pro- 
gram and it is certain that American ideas of 
government, industry and freedom will be regis- 
tered in the minds of communities all over the 
world through seeing these films. 

Through the use of motion pictures, communi- 
ties are learning how to plan parks, playgrounds 
and civic centers. They are learning the value of 
paved streets and good roads. They are teaching 
“Safety First” with films. The schools every- 
where are using fil mand slide subjects to visualize 
the work in the class rooms. Mothers, fathers 
and children are learning together, in the com- 
munity center, what life really means. 

The industrial, or so-called advertising film, has 
played an important part in the education of young 
people and grown-ups as well. Today the ro- 
mance of business is known to tens of thousands 
of people through the agency of the industrial 
film. These little journeys through the industries 
and business enterprises of the nation have 
brought about a better understanding between 
buyer and seller and have opened up to thousands 
of younger people the possibilities for future life. 

There is another angle to this subject that is 
worthy of consideration. The value of motion 
pictures fo a community is very interesting but 
the advertising of a community is a new and im- 
portant development in recent years. 

Los Angeles can give credit for its wonderful 
growth in population to the motion picture in- 
dustry. The scenic and climatic advantages of 
this city are told to us in every picture we see. 
The settings for all outdoor scenes are beautiful 
as a rule and we have been influenced to believe 
that Los Angeles is the garden spot of the world. 

“The Romance of the Dells” is a picture made 
in the. picturesque Dells of central Wisconsin. 
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National Pictures Academy 


“The Home of Refined Photoplays’’ 


EXCLUSIVELY 
NON -THEATRICAL 


Educational, Dramas, Comedies 


Religious, Travelogues, News & Weeklies 


SACRED SONGS with Music on Film— 
Something New 


High Class Pictures at Low Rentals 


We pay part of the transportation charges 


New and Used MOTION PICTURE PROJECTORS 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged 


National Pictures Academy 


94 Wisconsin Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Telephone Broadway 2006 


Free Film List 











»MINUSA® 


Portable Screens 





INSURE HEALTHY EYES 


Samples and literature upon request 


4 
MINUSA CINE SCREEN CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








You Must Have the 
New Bass Catalog! 


This new 52 page book is your 
guide to correct buyingin Motion 
Picture Cameras, Projectors, and 
Supplies. Price lowest. Quality 
and Service as only Bass knows 
how to give. Write or wire for your copy today. 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
Dept. 210-109 No. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 














This picture was paid for by the hotel owners of 
the. district and is what might be called an “in- 
dustrial-advertising picture” although no advertis- 
ing appears on the film. This picture advertises 
one community to the whole world and does a 
good job of it. 

The citizens of New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
recently raised $100,000 to finance the production 
of “Down to the Sea in Ships”, a feature picture 
Not a 
word of advertising appears in the picture but its 
real purpose is to advertise the New Bedford 
community. 


that is now showing in the best theatres. 


The state of Louisiana, acting as a community, 
has produced a number of films describing many 
of its industries, such as shrimp fishing, rice grow- 
ing, lumbering and fruit growing. These pictures 
have much educational value and serve to adver- 
tise the state industrially. 

For many years the St. Paul Railroad has uti- 
lized films to advertise the Canadian Northwest 
and other territory crossed by that road. The 
Illinois Central Railroad uses films extensively. 
Many other roads have educational films covering 
various communities. 

The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce some time 
ago produced a motion picture of its civic, com- 
mercial and industrial life and sent this film all 





over the world for the purpose of advertising the 
community of St. Louis. This film was shown in 
28 countries. 

As these lines are written a new film “The 
Spirit of St. Louis” is having its initial showing 
in three of the most prominent theatres in St. 
Louis. This is a full seven-reel feature picture, 
produced by the Rothacker Film Company and 
shows the complete history of the city. This new 
film was financed by prominent business and pro- 
fessional business men of the city. 

“The Spirit of St. Louis” incorporates all of 
the romance of its early history, the various 
periods of its development and the advantages of 
the city as it is today. While St. Louis is a large 
city the production of this picture, the first ever 
completed by a city for its own, is truly a com- 
munity enterprise. 

Looking at the matter from every angle we are 
sure to conclude that motion pictures have a very 
important part in the life of a community. Every 
community, no matter how large or how small or 
where it is located, has an abundance of romance. 
People who live in these communities will easily 
find this romance through knowing of other com- 
munities who have found life in living in the 
atmosphere brought to them through motion 
pictures. 
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(Continued from page 415) 


of production money either England, France, 
Italy or Germany could put out pictures artis- 
tically far superior to the present average 
American product. 

America might not like these pictures, but 
the real art would be there. America might 
prefer to continue on its present menu of silly 
stuff. America is youth mad. American fans 
would rather see a pretty school girl or hand- 
some young male pose through six reels of 
emptiness than view a film with a serious 
thought enacted by persons old enough to 
know something about acting. 

It has been fondly supposed by many in 
this country that American movies are Ameri- 
canizing the world. But America is not im- 
posing culture on the world in this manner. 
The culture exemplified by the average Ameri- 
can photoplay is too shallow to make a last- 
ing impression abroad. 


r. D. W. Griffith writes on the subject, 
“Are the Movies Destroying Good Taste?” The 
approximate gist of this article would seem to 
be as follows: 

Mr. Griffith admits that the “rooms of the 
rich” on the screen “are crowded with masses 
of misplaced magnificence, like a furniture shop 
or an auctioneer’s showroom.” This interferes 
seriously with the development among the mov- 
ies’ vast audiences of a true “sense of beauty,” 
which Mr. Griffith thinks is the great end the 
screen should achieve. 

Then we learn that this sort of stage-setting 
is all quite necessary or the producer will lose 
money—which would seem quite fatal to the 
development above-mentioned. Still, “if occa- 
sion offers, he will tempt the lightning of the 
gods” and try photographing a room furnished 
in good taste. Diminished returns at the box- 
office are thus rated as “lightning of the gods,” 
the accepted phrase for the supreme disasters 
that can overtake human life. One can fancy 
that it would be hard to find an “occasion” to 
justify such risks. To summarize, the taste of 
the movies is bad, but it has to be bad or the 
financial results will be worse, yet the movies 
should do their best to promote a 
beauty.” 

Mr. Griffith then gives still more space to a 
sort of cultural catalog of the surroundings in 
his own boyhood home, where his father’s 


I\ “Arts and Decoration” for September, 
M 


“sense of 


“orotund voice poured forth the music of Keats 
and Tennyson and Shakespeare” in rooms of 
impeccable taste and beauty, in a house adorned 
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exclusively with “forceful pictures, all por. 
traits” of Lincoln, Emerson, Washington, Lee, 
Grant, Roger Williams, Thomas Paine, and 
Rousseau. “Every picture was an epic.” 

At first we did not see the connection between 
these autobiographical data and the subject of 
the article, but concluded that they were given 
as evidence of Mr. Griffith’s qualification to 
speak authoritatively on matters of taste. And 
this leads us to place next in this column the 
following note. 


HE Saturday Evening Post recently 
printed an article, “My Crystal Ball,” 
by Elizabeth Marbury in which she 
records memories of her own _ remarkable 
career in the world of Art and Letters. We 
quote two paragraphs: 
“The list of 
the glory of the 


contributed to 
those 
days would be incomplete without in- 
cluding Pierre Decourcelle, the nephew of 
D’Ennery, who was the author of the Two 
Orphans. Although 
dramatist, he has devoted himself in later 
years to the making of moving pictures, 


men who 


French stage in 


successful as a 


so that he is now preeminent in the world 
of films. 

“Decourcelle was and still is a very 
familiar figure 
theater but 


handsome man. He is a 


everywhere; not only in the 
at every private art view in the Rue de 
Seize, at the Hotel Drouot when impor- 
tant auction 1 progress, at 
Longchamp on the day of the Grand 
Prix, at Auteuil, in when the 
season is at its height, in the most ex- 
Paris; in fact, Pierre 
Decourcelle is in all and over all. He 
is noted for his marvelous taste, for his 
collector, for his own 


sales are in 
Deauville 


clusive salons of 


knowledge as a 

overwhelming energy and for his univer- 

sal courtliness.” 

The outstanding need of motion pictures in 
America—and about the only one, as we see 
men and 





it—is some serious attention from 


women of the character and quality of De ( 
courcelle, at the producing end of the busi- 
A few of them have tried it, but they 


4 


ness. 

were so few that they were too lonesome to 
endure life in moviedom. A few more— 
enough so that they could feel each other's 


presence in the great task—could bring the 
motion nicture into its own. Some day they 


will. 
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N Staaken, half an hour’s motor ride from 
Berlin city, Film Express, a 
huge airdrom is just being transformed into 
what will be by far the biggest film studio of 
The measurements of the studio are 


reports the 


the world. 
really enormous, the shed being about 800 feet 
in length and 120 feet high. The Staaken 
studio will offer to film producers, apart from 
its vastness, more and better facilities than any 
studio in the world. 

All sets in this studio will be built on mov- 
able stages which, being lifted through the air 
by means of electric cranes, can be posted and 
combined wherever they are wanted. All the 
lighting units (so far, the studio yields about 
15,000 amps.) will also be movable in such a 
way that director and camera man will be in 
a position to adjust the lightings by telephone 
at a moment's notice. 

The most interesting novelty in the new 
studio, however, (also adopted from the stage 
technique) will be the huge 
will allow of painting a finer sky, and better 
clouds in the studio than nature would present 
Thus, all exteriors will be done 
producer, 


cupple-dome which 


to the camera. 
away with entirely, 
in the Staaken studio, will 


and the working 
ye entirely independ 
et of climatic condition. 

In addition to the 
been constructed a “small studio” in conjunc 
tion, which measures, 
length by 40 feet in height. This gives ample 


super studio, there has 


nevertheless, 800 feet in 
additional space for housing executive offices, 
library, storage of 
work laboratories, 
rooms, bath rooms, etc., thus making of the 


costumes and properties, 


shops, canteens, dressing 
gigantic plant a complete self-contained unit for 
Down the center of the studio 


, which puts pro- 


film production. 
building runs a railroad track 
duction on the same basis as big manufactur 
ing; raw materials come in at one end, and 
ished pictures on reels go out at the other for 
distribution. 

Work is going on night and day under high 
pressure to bring to completion this vast plant 
Wicn the monumental task is finished, its mak- 
ers believe it will achieve enormous savings in 
time, money and energy—which means greater 
output at the same cost as at present. 

N interesting echo from the Oakland con 
vention of the N. E. A. last July has 
reached us in the form of a letter from one of 
the staff of another 
senior in the educational field. Mr. 


magazine, very much our 
James A. 
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ZENITH 
Motion 
Picture 
Projector 





For schools, churche 
and similar institutions, 
industrial concerns, rail- 
way and steamship com- 
panies, and all others 
with whom clear, steady 
flickerless projection is 
important, and portahil- 
ity is an advantage. 


Tested by 
years of 
efficient 

performance 


Equipped for Mazda lamp and with Universal 
motor, both adaptable to any standard lighting cur- 
rent. May be had with or without stereopticon for 
showing slides or views. Stereopticon quickly and 
easily attached or detached. 

The Zenith produces sharp and clear pictures up 
to 100 feet and over. Uses standard films only. The 
selection of standard films is almost unlimited. 

Simple and easy to operate. Light in weight, less 
than 60 lbs. Dependable, adaptable, sturdy and es- 

iblished. Endorsed by users; guaranteed. The mod- 
erate price appeals to those who desire durable and 
standard equipment at reasonable cost. Send for 
illustrative and descriptive booklet. No obligation. 


SAFETY PROJECTOR COMPANY 
310-312 West Second Street Duluth, Minn. 








Sierra Educational News, gives 
situ- 


Barr, of the 


his impression and estimate of the “‘visual” 


ation as it manifested itself during that week. 


more significant 
because Mr. Barr is not connected with any 
phase of the visual movement. Further, his 
enables him to 
peak with geuine understanding of the values 
not from the standpoint of a curious 
impressed by the novelty of the thing. 


[he quotation below is the 


broad educational experience 


volved, 
fcSatte. 


“Strange to say visual education occupied 
pretty near the centre of the ‘educational 
stage.’ I say ‘strange to say’ for in 1915 
when I was Chief of Education of the San 
Francisco Exposition, I made a big effort 
to make a showing on the educational film, 
but the school people were indifferent and 
the producers were too busy making ‘real 
money’ bother with the school end at all. 
Now it seems a bit different. Some pro- 
ducers, at least, have awakened to the fact 
that the educational field is second only to 
the entertainment side while visual educa- 
tion at a world convention is a major fea- 
ture. The world do move! But just a word 
on the trend toward visual education as 
shown by the unusual interest in the exhibits 
and the program. 

“The commercial exhibit touched the ‘high 
water mark’ for an N. E. A. Convention. 
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The exhibits were shown in the Oakland 
Auditorium and, as they should be, immedi- 
ately adjacent to the Registration Bureau, 
N. E. A. Postoffice, Secretary’s Office and 
hall for meetings of the General Assembly. 
As a result, the exhibits were seen by every- 
body who came to N. E. A. headquarters. 
The Visual Instruction Exhibit, a group of 
twenty individual exhibits, was the largest, 
best arranged and most visited exhibit in the 
Auditorium. The service booth of our mag- 
azine was near by and I had every oppor- 
tunity to see how visual education had taken 
hold. Your exhibit, by the way (The Edu- 
cational Screen), was finely arranged and 
splendidly handled. 

“As to the program, visual education was 
very much in evidence. The report of the 
Committee on Visual Education and Cooper- 
ation with the Motion Picture Producers cer- 
tainly scored a hit. The National Council 
of Education devoted an entire afternoon to 
the various phases of visual education. A 
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special visual education conference gave two 
afternoons to considering notable addresses 
and reports. Among the most striking were 
those by Superintendent Mortenson of Chi- 
cago, Dr. Winship of Boston and Professor 
Judd of the University of Chicago. No one 
could visit the exhibits or attend these pro- 
grams with their big audiences without feel- 
ing that visual education had come to stay. 

“Judging by the comment of dozens of 
even conservative leaders at our great Oak- 
land-San Francisco meeting, it is very safe 
to predict that all types of visual education 
will go forward by leaps and bounds within 
the next two or three years. It is just as 
safe to predict that you and I may live to see 
a Film Library as much a part of the equip- 
ment of every school as is the Reference 
Library of today. 

“Knowing your interest in the field, and 
appreciating the needed work you are doing 
through the Educational Screen, I could not 
resist sending vou this personal comment.” 


Among the Producers 


(This department belongs to the commercial companies whose activi- 
ties have a real and important bearing on progress in the visual field. 

Within our space limitations we shall reprint each month, from data 
supplied by these companies, such material as seems to offer most infor- 
mational and news value to our readers. 

We invite all serious producers in this field to send us their literature 


regularly.—Editor.) 


The Yale Pictures 

HE following is a concise and authoritative 

account of the important educational enter- 

prise known familiarly as the “Yale Pic- 
tures,” written by Arthur H. Brook, general man- 
ager of the corporation. For the privilege of 
printing this article we are indebted to the head 
of the educational department of Pathe Exchange, 
Inc., Mrs. Elizabeth Dessez, for whom the ac- 
count was prepared. Mr. Brook says: 

I have thought that you might like to have a 
concise statement relative to The Chronicles of 
America Pictures. i 

Yale University Press, which is owned by Yale 
University, has organized The Chronicles of 
American Picture Corporation for the purpose of 
producing a series of American historical motion 
pictures in 100 reels. 

George Parmly Day, treasurer of Yale Univer- 
sity, president and founder of Yale University 
Press, is president of The Chronicles of America 
Picture Corporation. Elton Parks, Yale, ‘04, is 
a vice president. Arthur H. Brook is a vice 
president, treasurer and general manager. 

_ The production of this series of historical mo- 
tion pictures is controlled by the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Publications of Yale University, with- 
out whose approval no continuity can be accepted 
and no picture can be released. This committee 


appointed a board of editors consisting of Dr. 
Max Farrand, professor of American History at 
Yale University; Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, Sterling 
Professor of School Administration and head of 
the department of education at Yale University, 
and Professor Nathaniel Wright Stephenson, a 
distinguished historian and teacher. Mr. Stephen- 
son devotes his entire time to his duties as editor, 
having first of all obtained a year’s leave of ab- 
sence and now_ having resigned the Chair of 
History at the College of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, because of his devotion to our work. These 
gentlemen have organized a large staff of re- 
search workers and have brought to our service 
many of the leading historical specialists in the 
country. 

The preliminary work of investigation and his- 
torical research was in process for over two years. 
Following this, the editors, with the aid of their 
advisers, have selected thirty-three high lights in 
American history which will be the basis for our 
plays. These will be, in effect, stepping stones 
covering the march of our progress from Colum- 
bus to Appomattox. 

As we are attempting in a very literal sense to 
recreate our past, not only through interpreting 
its historical significance but also through depict- 
ing its physical aspects, our work of research is 
much more arduous and extensive than that of 
the historian who is planning to write on the 
subject. The most minute details of our life in 
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the past have to be sifted and verified. When the 
historical material for a play has been fully de- 
yeloped, this is turned over to a continuity writer 
who is first required to make a synopsis of the 
proposed play. This synopsis is then examined by 
the editors and by the outside historical specialist 
selected because of his exceptional knowledge of 
the subject. edi 
based on their own viewpoint and the opinions 
received from dramatists and other historical 
scholars in the matter of the synopsis represent- 
ing absolute historical accuracy, historical signifi- 
cance and the utmost of dramatic value consistent 
with truth, are passed on and acted on by the 
continuity writer. In spite of this extensive work 
of preparation in shaping the continuity it has 
been necessary for each one to be rewritten man) 
times. One continuity, in fact, was rewritten 
twenty times; and the developing of each con- 
tinuity represents trom twelve to seventeen months 
work, in addition to the enormous labor of his- 
torical research. Ten continuities are in final 
form and eight others are in process. 

When the continuity has been approved by the 
editors it must be submitted to the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Publications of Yale University, and 
accepted, before it can be put into production; 
and, finally, the completed picture must be ap- 
proved by the editors and accepted by the Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Publications of Yale Univer- 
sity before it can be released. The actual work 
of production is in experienced hands and is car- 
ried out by our own organization. The costumes 
worn, sets, props, weapons, etc. all represent a 
vast amount of research work. We have gathered 
already, at great expense, about 9,000 photographs 
for use in production. The distinguished histori- 
cal artist, Mr. H. A. Ogden, makes a drawing of 
every costume worn, indicating clearly in writing 
each minute detail of the costume. These costum« 
drawings usually range in number from seventy 
five to one hundred for each production. Mr. 
Ogden also makes drawings of important props 
which cannot be bought, rented or borrowed, in 
order that they may be reconstructed with abso- 
lute accuracy. I believe it is safe to say that this 
work is making motion picture history from the 
standpoint alone of the enormous amount of work 
which is done and the extraordinary amount of 
care which is taken in production. The editors 
function closely with the production department 
and the director. Dr. Stephenson is the resident 
editor who is on the ground continuously. Every 
step of the work at the studio or on location is 
watched closely by the editors, and by the dra- 
matic editor whose duties are to assert at all 
costs the historical point of view and to see to 
it that the picture is absolutely accurate, histori- 
cally. Because of this rigid supervision it is im- 
possible for us to include many of the legends 
which are so commonly accepted as true history, 
nor to invent any major historical characters nor 
to take any liberty with historical facts. The 
Pictures, however, in order to be true history 
must and will have dramatic force and entertain 
ment qualities. 

The Yale University Press in having undertaken 
to produce this series of historical pictures has 
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els, hand and motor driven, from $65 to $125. Write for full details 


Wesley C. Martin 
17 East 42nd Street New York City 
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aimed to serve the cause of Americanization and 


to make vivid and real the great traditions of 
the American people through projecting on the 
silver screen what the citizen of today would 


have seen and experienced if he had lived from 
the time of Columbus to Appomattox, and through 
that period of 400 years had been an invisible 
shadow of the great actors in the drama of 
America. The building of this great nation is 
the result of hopes, fears, disappointments; con- 
Hict and struggle. Heroic work on the p2rt of a 
band of noble patriots. The true history of 
\merica as we are presenting it on the screen 
is a story of human achievements where the great 
men and women of our past are made tc live 
again and we experience all their hopes, disap- 
pointments, and achievements. Entertainment and 
a great patriotic uplift will be found in each j:ic- 
ture. 
Arthur H. Brock. 


The Romance of the Mail 


6é OYAL LIVES,” the romance of the 
United States Mail Service, produced 


by Whitman Bennett and released by Vita- 
graph, has been endorsed by the National 
Letter Association of Washington. 
This endorsement followed the screening of the 
Whitman Bennett studios at 
Yonkers last week, when E. J. Gainor, presi- 
dent of the association, accompanied by Major 





Carriers’ 


picture at the 


ScREEN 
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James A. Buchanan, chief of the Bureau of 
Information of the Postoffice Department, and 
other officials came from the national capital 
to view “Loyal Lives.” 

“It is a magnificent tribute to the United 
States Mail Service and to those men who 
contribute so much to its success—the letter 
carrier on his route,” said Mr. Gainor after he 
had seen the picture. “As familiar to the Amer- 
ican public as is the postman, few realize what 
an important part these men in gray play in 
our national life. They are the arteries through 
which pass all communication, whether it be 
of social or of business nature. The very 
familiarity of their presence has made us in- 
different to their value. Too little has been 
known about the risks of life they accept in 
the performance of duty. 

“T haven’t words to express my appreciation 
to Mr. Bennett, the producer, and to Vitagraph, 
which will distribute ‘Loyal Lives,’ for giving 
the public an opportunity to see the daily life 
of the modest letter carrier. The picture is an 
amazing feat in its accuracy as to detail and 
the romance which has been so cleverly writ- 
ten around the United States Mail Service is 
most appealing.” 





Uncle Sam’s Work Shown in Films for Non- 
Theatrical Distribution 

HE Commissioner on Visual Instruction 
6 ye the U. S. Department of Education has 
received numerous requests from _ schools 
throughout the country, asking for films on 
the various activities of the Government. To 
supply such motion pictures to educational and 
other institutions using films for instruction or 
entertainment purposes, National Non-Theatri- 
cal Motion Pictures, Inc., announces the ac- 
quisition of an eleven-reel series of films made 
by the Instructive Films Society of America, 
Inc., in co-operation with cabinet officers and 
their staffs. 

“The Romance of the Republic” as the series 
is called, shows briefly, but very clearly to the 
layman the beneficent work being carried on by 
the Executive Branches of the U. S. Govern- 
ment, as follows: State Department, directing 
the relations with foreign governments; Treas- 
ury Department, under the direction of which 
money is made, stored and redeemed, and all 
financial transactions of the Government han- 
dled; War Department, supervising the activi- 
ties of the army in peace and war; Department 
of Justice, having charge of the administration 
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of justice; Post Office Department, handling 
and caring for the mails; Navy Department, 
which takes care of the naval activities of oyr 
country; Department of the Interior, which 
directs the administration of public lands, ree. 
lamation, national parks, education, mines and 
mineral investigations, Indian affairs and many 
other internal activities; Department of Agricul- 
ture, which looks after our forests, bird and 
game life, the weather and the agricultural in- 
terests of the nation; Department of Com- 
merce, regulating foreign and domestic com- 


merce and activities associated with them; 
Department of Labor, having to do with the 
relations of labor and capital, the industriai 


problems of the country and immigration. 
This production is conceded to be the most 
presentation of the Government's 
work, which has ever been made in a single 
picture. It can be used either in its entirety, 
at one time, or can be used serially one reel at 
a time since each reel is complete in itself, 


complete 





An Unusual Film by Rothacker 


FLOWER that is several days in the 
A blooming will blossom forth on the pic- 
ture screen in a few moments—insects will hatch 
within a wink or two of the eye. 

Now by the magic of the cinema a 32-story 
skyscraper will rise in one reel—sixteen min- 
utes. 

It has been tried before, but not with great 
success. In the past the trouble has been that 
when different scenes were made the camera 
was in slightly different positions. A fraction 
of an inch difference in the position of the 
camera was so magnified on the screen that 
the general result was rather chaotic. 

But when the Strauss building on Chicago’s 
Michigan Boulevard was started, the Rothacker 
Film Company was in a position to insure the 
desired results. 

In Grant Park across the Boulevard a mound 
was thrown up. Stilts were driven into this 
mound and on top of the stilts the camera 
house was built. The tripod cemented 
to the floor of this house and the camera was 
bolted onto the tripod so that it could not move 
a hair’s breadth. This movie equipment will 
remain as it is until the building is completed. 

Every morning the cameraman mounts to 
this house on stilts and cranks a few feet of 
film. 

Next year engineering 
or any screen audience anywhere 
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a $15,000,000 building go up in sixteen minutes. 
The film will also be available to engineering 
and architecture organizations, contractors’ 
conventions, and any other elements interested 
in such a picture. 





Can a Good Picture Make Good? 
oe, us WHEELER, 


in Mamaroneck and Rye, N. Y., has evolved 


who operates theatres 


a subtle line of exploitation which enables 
him to book with confidence good pictures of 
the class which the majority of exhibitors shy 
away from as being “over their heads.” 

Manager Wheeler’s method, as he explains 
it, amounts simply to an appeal to the self- 
respect of his patrons. Having satisfied him- 
self of the merits of a production, he books it, 
and then in his announcement of the attraction 
he puts this question to his. patrons: 

“Would you like to see a picture which the 
producers and some of the critics say is too 
good for you?” 

The answer, Mr. Wheeler says, is practical 
at the ticket 


and conclusive, made in person 


window. The subject was further elaborated as 
follows: 

“The idea that producers have that you must 
work down to the public is absurd. I have 
broken records with pictures that were sup- 
posed to be box office failures. 

“IT got out a four-page herald on ‘Nanook 


of the North’ and told my people it was dis 
tinctly an educational picture, an appeal to the 
broken 


and 


two records 
thanked me 


intelligence, and I have 
with it. My 
for showing it to them. 

“T believe that you can build up in any com- 
munity a love for better pictures. When we 
have to run, as we do, half a dozen trashy pic- 
tures for every good one, we hurt our audiences 
by keeping them they 
sick and tired of trashy pictures that it is hard 
to get them to come back for a 
You have got to get the 
audience, and you can’t do that by telling them 
that a poor picture is good.” 


patrons came 


away, because get so 


good one 


confidence of your 


The Courtship of Myles Standish 
EARLY two hundred delegates from the an- 
N ual convention of the National Education 
Association passed through Los Angeles on their 
way home from San Francisco and were ex 
tended the courtesies of some of the motion 
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picture studios. They found that some of the 
makers of films are making an honest effort 
to raise the level of their art and make it an 
educational force in the right direction. 

One of the forthcoming productions, in which 
the delegates took an especially keen interest, 
was the ten-reel picturization of Longfellow’s 
poem, “The Courtship of Myles Standish,” pro- 
duced by Charles Ray Productions, Los An- 
geles, Calif. Through the influence of some of 
the teaching staff of the Los Angeles public 
school system the delegates were permitted to 
see many important shots in this historical 
photoplay. 

The showing was attended with much en- 
thusiasm because of the growing interest in 
visual education, which received large attention 
at the San Francisco convention and the need 
of films with both entertainment and instruc- 
tion values. After witnessing the preview, 
Ernest L. Crandall, Director of Visual Instruce 
tion, New York City, sent the following letter 
to the producer: 


My dear Mr. Ray: 

Permit me to acknowledge with sincere 
thanks your courtesy in giving me the op- 
portunity to preview your forthcoming 
picture, “The Courtship of Myles Standish.” 

This is a most commendable undertaking. 
It is just this type of plays that will be 
welcomed by the better class of patrons 
have both a literary and an 
historical constructed as to 
be full of dramatic interest. 

The photography of your 
production seem to me superb. It is clear 
that you have spared no pains to be authen- 


—plays that 
value, yet so 


artistry and 


tic, to the last detail, in your historical 
presentation. Best of all, you have not 
destroyed, but rather enriched and en- 


hanced, the beautiful Longfellow legend. 
You are to be congratulated. 
Sincerely yours, 


ERNEST L. CRANDALL. 


Microscopic Films 

N amazing exhibition of movie films made 
A in Pelham at the studio of Dr. Charles F. 
Herm was given recently before a group of 
noted scientists at the Pelham Picture House. 
[he exhibition was private being principally a 
demonstration of the marvelous aid which can 
be afforded to science now by the new micro- 
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scopic movie camera which Dr. Herm has per- 
fected at his Fifth Street studios. Dr. Herm 
was formerly connected with the American 
Museum of Natural History but of late years 
has devoted his time to the development of the 
microscopical movies. 

Taking miscroscopic pictures automatically, 
every ten seconds, every two minutes, or at any 
interval desired, this machine can record the 
details of chemical reaction, the action of white 
corpuscles and the growth of new tissues in the 
healing of wounds, the building up of fine crys- 
tals from solutions, or the gradual changes in- 
side the egg of a fish from the original clear 
fluid to the fully formed baby fish. Operated 
night and day for two and even three weeks, 
this camera has made records of scores of 
biological and chemical processes hitherto in- 
completely observed. 

One of the most interesting of the films so far 
made is a miscroscopical study of the life cycle 
of the oyster. The oyster lays eggs by the 
thousands and scatters them in an unfertilized 
condition in the water. The male oyster im- 
pregnates the waters with great quantities of 
sperm which are individually so minute as to be 
difficult of detection by the microscope. The 
chance meeting of the two varieties of cells 
fertilizes the eggs and starts the young oyster 
on its career which is ended ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred by predatory minnows. Those 
which escape, however, are still mumerous 
enough to keep the oyster industry flourishing. 

Cilia or whiplike processes soon appeared 


WANTED—Victor Safety Cinema, 
with 110-volt metor and rheostat com- 
plete, state condition, number, and low- 
est cash price. Box 7, The Educa- 
tional Screen. 








with which the new hatched oyster rowed itself 
through the water with great speed. Just how) 
the minute oyster larva propelled itself wag 
not known before. It shot about with a speed) 
which prevented the movement of the whips t 
be observed by the naked eye. 

Taking the pictures through the microscope 
at high speed and then showing them at low 
however, made the rowing motion dig 
cernible. After acquiring the whips which ene 
abled it to charge in all directions for food the 
oyster gradually acquired one shell, then an- 
other, and its after life was uneventful. 

Another film taken over a period of weeks by 
this patient camera was the biological history of 
an infusion of hay and water. Bacteria first 
developed in such quantities as to cloud the 
water. The water cleared, as the protozoa, the 
smallest animals, multiplied and ate up the exe 
cess bacteria. Then appeared the rotifers, @ 
little more highly organized, which live on pro 
tozoa. But the rotifers fattened themselves @ 
the protozoa only to become themselves thé 
prey of various water Hundreds of 
amazing feats of gluttony were exhibited with 
one drop of water for an arena. 

Dr. Herm works with the zeal of a scientist 
engrossed in his task, not seeking the plaudits 
of the multitude for his accomplishment. Hi 
scientific investigations revealed by the fili 
are so amazing as to be almost unbelievable 
their possibilities as an aid in medical researc 
and educational fields are limitless. 
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worms. 
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